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7 Horse Nail 


Needs to be the very best nail. It should be tough 
in the blade so as not to Snap off when a shoer 
clinches it, yet stiff enough not to crimp under 
the hammer blows. 


When a horse is called into hard, quick action 
as in Army service—when he has to dig his toes 
in and put forth all his strength—there’s great 
Strain on the shoe nails. If the shoes loosen or 
come off then, serious trouble may result. 


The Capewell Nail 


has been tested in every sort of service. For all 
kinds of cavalry and artillery work it has been 
found to have no equal—it holds under the se- 
verest strain. 


Best nail in the world at a fair price—not 
cheapest regardless of quality. 


The Gapewell Horse Nail Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Leading Horse Nail Makers of the World. 





























A New Accident Policy 


for the Service 


Maximum Benefits Increased 507Z—Price of only $25 yearly remainsthe same 





man. 


dent occurs on a public conveyance. 


in case of total disability as long as you 
are laid up, whether it is one week, one 
year or for life. Formerly benefits 
were only paid for 200 weeks. Fifty 
($50) weekly is paid if the accident 
occurs on a public conveyance. 

The policy in other respects is the 
same as the first one I originated and 
has absolutely no restrictions as to 
travel. 

As the originator of the $5,000 
policy and its new successor, I am 
able to give you better service than 
anyone else, as many army men will 
testify. 

Let me send you full particulars of 
this generous new policy, which costs 
but $25. Noobligation—merely mail 
the coupon. 





I believe that this is the most important announcement I have ever 
made—an announcement which should mean a great deal to every army 


I have prevailed upon one of the leading indemnity companies to agree 
to pay holders of their policies $7,500 instead of $5,000 for total disability 


without increasing the cost of the policy, all benefits to be doubled if acci- 


But this is not all--I have arranged for the payment of $25 weekly, 











Important Features of This 
New Accident Policy. 


Increase 50! Maximum Benefits 
without increase in Price. 
World Wide Coverage regardless 

of duties. 

Payment of Benefits throughout 
disability instead of being 
limited 200 weeks. 

All Benefits Doubled if Accident 
occurs on Public Convey= 
ances. 

My Personal Service in Adjust- 
ing Claims. 











CHAS. R. HOE, Jr., 


Specialist in 
ARMY INSURANCE 


of all kinds including 


LIFE, 
HEALTH, 
ACCIDENT, 
FIRE, 
BURGLARY, 
HORSE and 
AUTOMOBILE 


.. Life 


. Accident 


CHARLES R. HOE, Jr., 


80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 
DEAR SIR:—You may send me full par- 


ticulars regarding the forms of insurance I 
have marked in the square below. 
stand that this involves no obligation. 


I under- 


Horse 


... Fire 


.Burglary Automobile 


.. Health 


Name 
PAE oh iic Meu aex oraore oe oie 
i, ae .. State 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





THE MILITARY UNPREPAREDNESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR WAR. 


By FREDERIC LOUID HUIDEKOOPER. 


Author of ‘Military Studies,” ete. Founder of the Army League 
of the United States. 


A “MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES” brought up to date. 


A History of the American Land Forces from Colonial Times until June 
1, 1915. Illustrated with maps and has copious historical notes. 


For sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Price $4.00. 


TRAINING INFANTRY 


By COLONEL JOHN F. MORRISON, U. S. INFANTRY. 
Now Brigadier General U. S. Army.) 





A book for Regimental Officers and instructed 
Non-commissioned Officers of Infantry, both of 
the Regular Army and the National Guard. 


} 


The book is bound in paper and sold at the lowest practicable 
price in order that it can be placed in the hands of all those officers 
and non-commissioned officers, who are interested in this kind of 
training. 


PRICE 60 CENTS. 


' (Special rates to Post Exchanges or when sold in large lots.) 


j 


Agent: The U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


JUST OFFTHE PRESS 











A Timely Military Book for the American People 
SELF-HELPS FOR THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER 


A Popular Explanation of Things Military 


(Profusely Illustrated) ] 
——BY—— 
CAPTAIN JAMES A. MOSS AND CAPTAIN MERCH B. STEWART 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


At this hour, when the all-important question of NATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS is absorbing the attention of our statesmen, our 
military students and our people, the CITIZEN-SOLDIER looms large 
on the horizon of National Defense. 

“SELF-HELPS FOR THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER” carries a mes- 
sage for every patriotic American and should be read by every officer 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Organized Militia. 

It is unique and entertaining; interesting and instructive. 


Price $1.25 postpaid. 
U. S. Cavalry Journal Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Approved by the War Depart- Properly illustrated with 54 cuts, 
ment as the official text book for its | many of them X-ray photographs 
subject. 


The Soldier's Foot and the Military Shoe 


By EDWARD L. MUNSON. 
Lieut.-Col., Medical Corps; President Army Shoe Board. 








AGENTS: 
The U. S. Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Single Copies, Postpaid, $1.35 
Its chapters fully explain every A practical guide for officers and 


point connected with G. O. 26, War non-commissioned officers of the 
Department, 1912, on feet, shoes, | line in decreasing foot disability and 
shoe fitting, foot care, etc. increasing marching c pacity. 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





SEVENTY PROBLEMS 
INFANTRY TACTICS 
Battalion, Brigade 


and Division 


Ky 


JOHN F. MORRISON 


Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army 


Price of Text $2.00. Maps, mounted or unmounted will be supplied at 
actual cost. A recent advance in the cost of these maps necessitates a change 
in the price as heretofore advertised. At present the charge will be $1.60 for 
the unmounted maps in a case and $2.50 for the mounted maps in a roll. 


The maps accompanying the work are: The Fort Leavenworth two- 
inch and four-inch maps; the Gettysburg general map, the Gettysburg 
three-inch map; and the Geological Survey one-inch Gettysburg map. As 
many officers now have these maps, the text will be sold separately. Any 
of the maps will be sold separately, mounted or unmounted at actual cost, 
including postage. 

The “‘Seventy Problems” are those given by the Author to the various 
classes at the Army Service Schools during the five years 1907-12, that 
Colonel Morrison was Senior Instructor of the Department of Military Art. 
To them he has added his lectures on Infantry Tactics, Small Arms Ammu- 
Nition Supply, and Outlines of other lectures. 

While the book concerns itself primarily with Infantry Tactics, yet 
the main part of the work deals with the arms combined and the Tactics of 
Cavalry and Artillery come in for detailed consideration. 


Considering the quality of paper, the style of binding and the care with which 
the book is printed, this is the cheapest military book ever published in this country 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
DUE FROM THE PRESS APRIL |! 


PRIVATES’ MANUAL 


(Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged ) (Profusely Illustrated ) 








By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 2oth Infantry. 








It reflects the spirit of the hour regarding method, system, 
simplicity and intensiveness in military training andinstruction. 


CHAPTERS. 





I. Object and advantages of Military 
Training. (Object and purpose of drills, 
discipline and all other military require- 
ments fully explained to the soldier.) 

Il. The Soldier’s Equipment. ( Descrip- 
tion of entire equipment, showing how as- 
sembled, adjusted and used. ) 

III. Care and Preservation of Clothing 
and Equipment. (Gives best method for 
cleaning and preserving clothing and 
equipment. ) 

IV. Guard Duty. (Everything the pri- 

vate should know about guard duty is pre- 
pacer in the form of questions and an- 
swers. ) 

V. Military Courtesy. (Subject cov- 
ered in an exhaustive, concrete, and prac- 
tical way. ) 

VI. Military Deportment and Appear- 
ance— Respect to Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers—Forms of -‘Speech—Delivery of Mes- 
sages—How to enter and leave a room in 
which there is an Officer—How to be paid 
—How to appear as a Witness before a 
Court-Martial. 


VII. Care ofthe Health. (Thischapter 
and the two following, which are simplicity 
itselfin language and arrangement are the 
result of several years’ successful work 
with enlisted men by one of the Army’s 
best known surgeons.) 

VIII. Camp Sanitation. 

IX. First Aid to the Sick and Injured. 

X. Field Expedients—Individual Cook- 
ing. 

XI. Description and Management of 
the Rifle. 

XII. Care and Preservation of the Rifle. 

XIII. HowtoShoot. (Tellsinasimple, 
profusely illustrated way how some of our 
best company commanders train and in- 
struct their men in shooting. ) 

XIV. The Soldier’s Campaign Creed. 

(Tells a soldier what he should know and 
va on the march, in camp, on outpost, 
when patrolling and when in battle.) 

XV. Extracts from Army Regulations, 
Uniform Regulations, War Department 
Orders, etc., affecting enlisted men. 





WHAT THE MANUAL DOES: 


1. It gives the officer in one book what he must now go through many 
books to gather, compile and prepare for presentation to the enlisted man. 

2. Inconvenient, attractive, illustrated and understandable form, easily 
accessible at any time, it presents to the soldier the principal things that he 
should know, and enables his company commander to utilize to full advan- 
tage an important asset generally neglected in the training and instruction 
of the enlisted man of today, viz., his ability to read. 

3. It enables the lieutenants and the squad leaders and other company 
non-commissioned officers to assist the company commander in a manner 
otherwise impossible, in the instruction of privates. 

4. It enables the company commander to make more systematic, 
thorough and complete, the instruction of the privates of the company. 

In short, PRIVATES’ MANUAL will enable the company commander to 
train and instruct his men more thoroughly than he otherwise could, and in much 
less time. 

A civilian attending a camp of instruction will find his work greatly sim- 
plified, if he has read ‘‘PRIVATES MANUAL.” It will be invaluable to him 
both before and after reaching camp. 


PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID. 


(A legitimate expenditure from company fund. 
to 49 copies; and 33 1-3% on 50 copies or more. 


Discount of 25% on 12 


If the Manual is not entirely satisfactory, return at our expense. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT 


TACTICS | 
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Ps 24.4... Co Bs. 
Colonel, German Army 





C 


FOURTH ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


Authorized Translation from the German 
BY 
WALTER KRUBGER, 


rst Lieutenant, untry, U.S. Army structor Army Service Schools 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principies in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from mili 
tary history. Fourth completely revised edition, embrac‘ng the lessons learned 
from the BOER WAR and the Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 

Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


JUST OUT! 
VOLUME II 


‘CAVALRY, FIELD AND HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FIELD WARFARE 


The second volume of this great work covers the ground regarding the 
tactical principles for Cavalry, Field and Heavy Artillery as the First Volume 
does that for the Infantry. 

Printed and bound in same style as the first volume. Contains over 
500 pages and illustrated with numerous plates. 








Price, $3.00 postpaid 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS? 





U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 

















JUST OUT !! 
The Technique of Modern Tactics 


By Major P. S. BOND anp Major M. J. MCDONOUGH, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A. 


A Study of Troop Leading Methods in the Operations 
of Detachments of all Arms, 


Prepared especially to facilitate the study of tactics by the applica- 
‘tory method. For the use of officers of the Army and Militia, at the 
Service Schools or in preparation therefor, at Garrison Schools or for 
individual study or instruction of officers and enlisted men, in prepa- 
ration for examination for promotion, for lectures, tactical walks or 
rides and problems for maneuvers, the book is peculiarly adapted. 


The Art of War in Detail. 


This compact volume contains a complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Military Art and the Troop Leading Methods of forces of 
all sizes to include a Division. It gives to the military student, con- 
densed into a single volume, the data that heretofore could be obtained 
only by search through a library of books. It thus saves much time 
and makes possible military studies, exercises, criticisms, inspections, 
ete., that are otherwise in many instances impracticable. The book 
follows the lines of instruction pursued at the Service Schools of Fort 
Leavenworth. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION: 
Organization of the U.S. Army, Road Distances and Camp Areas. 


(bapter I. Preparation and Solution of Attack and Defense 
Tactical Problems. of a Kiver Line. 
II]. Field Orders. Withdrawal From 


: ons Action. 
III. Patrolling. ss > 
Chapter XIII. Combat / Rencontre or Meet- 


IV. Advance Guards. ing Engagement 
, . ~ 7 ‘a % oe ‘ 
V. Rear Guards. Flank Guards Delaying Action 
VI. Marches—Change of Direction Night \ttacks 
¢ . : = ‘ - 
of March; Camps and Biv- Machine Guns. 
: ouacs, ss XIV. <A Position In Readiness. 
V Il. ¢ onvoys: af XV. Sanitary Tactics. 
VII. Artillery Tactics. “XVI. The Rifle in War. 
IX. Cavalry Tactics “ XVII. Notes on Division Tactics and 
X. Outposts. ; Supply. With Numerous 
XI. Combat Attack and Defense. Examples of Verbal and 
XII. Organization of A Defensive Written Ordersand 16 Maps 
Position and Figures in the Text. 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Price $2.65 postpaid. 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Military lopography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 


RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 
Major C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 








350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 
themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a text book in the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Adopied by the War Department as a tert book in Garrison Schools for 
Officers and for examinations for promotion, and, also, for the use of the Organtzed 
Militia. 

Adopted as a text book for Officers of the Marine Corps. 

Adopted as a text book at the Coast Artillery School Fort Monroe, Va 


For sale by the U, $, Cavalry Association, Price $2.50, postage paid, 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Just Off the Press Rapid 


Reconnaissance 


Sketching 
Military Map Reading BY 


Major C. 0. SHERRILL, 


Corps Engineers. 








—THIRD EDITION OF— 


By Maj, C. 0, SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 
Being Part III of Sherrill’s 


Topography, bound and sold 
separately. Designed for the use 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged |] of Officers and Non-commis- 
— Improved Plates. sioned Officers of the Army and 
Militia. 


Adopted for the use of the Army 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 
Price 90 cents, postpaid. Price $1.25, postpaid. 








Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By Lieut. CoL. SAYRE, U. S. ARmy. 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, $1.50 


This work has been in use inthe Army Service Schools during the past 
three years, and is authorized by the War Department for issue to Militiaand 
Regular Troops. (Circular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910. 

NOTICE A new appendix, containing thirteen original problems 
* (six of them on the Gettysburg Map), has been added to 
Major Sayre’s Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides. All future issues of this 


book will have this appendix. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





ELEMENTS OF 
MILITARY SKETCHING 


2d EDITION 
By LIEUTENANT JOHN B. BARNES 
FIFTH INFANTRY 


A little book that presents the subject of Military Sketching ina 
most practical manner. Written with an appreciation of the needs of 
beginners, and highly endorsed by Company Commanders as a text- 
book for the instruction of non-commissioned officers. 

By the omission of confusing data, and by means of over 50 
excellent diagrams, the difficulties usually encountered by beginners 
are, in a large measure, overcome. The book is brief but sufficiently 
comprehensive in the details of Road and Position Sketching, including 
Contouring, so that the average non-commissioned officer has no diffi- 
culty in understanding and applying its context. 

Adopted by the War Department for supply to the Organized 
Militia from Section 1661 funds, or otherwise. and for issue to Regular 
Troops (Bulletin No. 22, War Department, June 24, 1913). 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


General Agents 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


NOTES ON 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


(For Officers of All Arms) 





By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., 
FOURTH FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Second Edition, much enlarged, thoroughly revised, and 
rewritten; a non-technical exposition of Field Artillery matériel, 
technique and tactics. The first edition (1908) was an expan- 
sion of the Lecture Courses given by the writer in introducing 
the systematic study of Field Artillery into the Leavenworth 
Schools; the second edition brings the book up to date. 
Footnotes, inserted while the book was passing through the 
press, have brought in occasional hints from the present 
European War. 

Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket...... $1.25 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


























BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_e > 


Cavalry ‘Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~> TOG ETHER<~ 


With Many Interesting Facts 
Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Masgor ALONZO GRAY, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY, 


Price, in Cloth, $1.00; Price, in Paper, 75c, Postpaid 


Training in Night Movements 
BASED ON 
Actual Experiences in War 
TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE 


By First Lieutenant C. BURNETT, Fourth Cavalry. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: 

Psychological action at night and measures to correct unfavorable 
psychological action at night; how to dress at night; night and vision; hearing 
at night; quiet marching and training in same; crossing rough ground; direc- 
tion at night; night firing and training in same; training in night bayonet 
exercise; night intrenching; night demolition work; night sentinels and 
patrols and training of same; passing obstacles at night; and night battles -- 
the offensive and the defensive. 


Well printed on good paper and bound in cloth, 134 pages. Price $1.00, postpaid, 
Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U, S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


te ° — 


Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CapTAIn EDWIN T. COLE, Sr1xtH U. S. INFANTRY, 
AND 
CAPTAIN EDWARD R. STUART, Corps OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A 





An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of makin 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Sta 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CapTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, TENTH U. S. INFANTRY 
Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 








Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 3383 pages. Iliustrated by 
.umerous cuts and many tables. Authorized text book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 
The Latest Work by that celebrated authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. BripGgs, D. S. O., Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, with a Preface by General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G. C. B., G. C. V.O 


Authorized Translation PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


“HORSES AND RIDING” 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 





Author of ‘‘Modern Horsemanship,”’ ‘‘Curb, Snaffle and Spur,’’ ‘‘ Vice 
in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 





Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates PRICE, 75c, Postpaid 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 


> -e— AND —-o-~<¢G 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By GENERAL JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
AND 
Ligut.-CoL. EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 








This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 


“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book.’ 
Journal, Military Service Institute 


we The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
Wagners’ Organization and Tactics.” National Guard Magazine 


“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every sans Student.” 
a § Infantry Journal 


‘The work is altogether unique aud admirably fills its mission.’ 
Journal aie U:S. Artillery 


“No officer in our Army can afford to be without this book.” The Military Surgeon 


“Contains professional information that is necessary * and can be found nowhere 
else.” U.S. Cavalry Journal 


“Should be of great use to all officers.”’ Arms and The Man 





PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
EDWARD L. MUN ee ces -Col., Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 


a a Re a 


This book has been officially approved by the War Department for «ase 
in the military service. 

It relates exclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war 
and is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 

It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the 
military principles involved in the proper use of a sanitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called u pon to direct. 

Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
bettalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
wii that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
infantry division. 

The book includes 306 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and tweive 
plates in color. 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U. S. Cavalry Association. 








| 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 
following and other Military Books. 





THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


StF THR 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 





RNR ee OUR META i egg hos socccs adv sveka useudonssbs sokssaies nade auxeacdaseht enceeseieig’ $3 25 
PC Cee TE (OC CT) EIS OE ER ORR Sr eee eS 3 25 
MG) 5 MAK" Thee Beale OF TAGO= NGI” ossscssissccssaxcossonscaseidsndsdvoseecdssdsdeioscastons 3 25 
Oa I me ROO ogg cacsesaciessccnseb theca cedecod ccs es pen slabeestkssuelcbceks 4 00 
Vol. V.—‘‘ Raid on Yin-Kou and Battle of San-de-pw’? .0.........cccccesseesseeees 3 00 
Vol. VI.—‘‘Between San-de-pu and Mukden??........c.ccccccccccccccsssessesssenseseees 3 00 
US eB eee E00 EE) | 17 07 7 | a 3 00 
MUSKETRY TRAINING.—Capt. J. N: Pickering. .0.....00.........cccccsccssssecessseees 1 50 
ORIGINAL HANDBOOK FOR RIDERS.—Capt. M. C. Grimsgaard................ 4 00 
JAPANESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—Lieut. G. V. Strong...........ccccceeeeee 4 23 
COMMON CHINESE-JAPANESE CHARACTERS DICTIONARY.— 

DTS Ty OSS Vy 0 PC re og ee en eee 212 
WHat HorRSE FOR THE CAVALRY.—Spencer Borden...............ccccccceee 2 00 
GRANT’S CAMPAIGNS: ‘‘ The Wilderness and Cold Harbor.’’—Atkinson.... 2 00 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Wars of the Future.—Formb].............c00000000- 2 00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonne.—Translations by Major 

BO NEE cot ot eh SN et ee ea 2 50 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—Count Gustave Wrangel.......... 1 00 
CAVALRY VS. INFANTRY AND OTHER Essays.—Lieut. Col. Maude............ 2 00 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS.—Gen. V. Bernhardi.iuiscc...ccccccssccesscssssceeseeeeess 3 00 
MILITARY History Applied to Modern Warfare.—Donaldson.................. 2 30 
RECONNAISSANCE in the Russo-Japanese War.—‘‘ Asiaticus”’................. 1 50 
IBIS TO MCOU TING —BAGON-FOWELL, 6 i:u5.ccisccscaseescsoseuscasssvoseas acavesadsredeceossecées 50 
ES RREOAR ING ADD FIING PMNS goons sasecsscceccssscsovseccessovsnzsdcesessscosssesseobasesdoosess 4 50 
MODERN HORSEMANSHIP.—ANEYPSON..... ....ccccccecscsessceeessceessecesssecseseeceseesees 3 00 
HORSES, SADDLES AND BRIDLES.— Maj. Gen. Carte®.............ccccccssesssseeeseees 2 75 
EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE.—Goubaux & Barrier...............ccccccsseccssseeeseeeees 3 00 
EADING AND PRIVING —ANGCIAON ciicseé< cccceecscoescessesessseicecsssdssnsededscedsassovaceoss 2 00 
ART OF RECONNAISSANCE.—Henderson..............ccccsssccessscesscevesssesesscscsssscnseees 2 00 
HORSES AND STABLES.—PuZWY STAM: ..5.5..006s.ccccssccssseccoceressecdecsesesadvevesosesuee 1 50 
IGLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING.— HAVES... .....0.....0sccesveosscscssecsseesessesssveneses 4 50 
CAVALRY TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE.—-Ntroff..uu........cccccccssssesesssssseccesseees 1 00 


CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE.—Col. Normani...............ccccsecessececsceecaseesececeees 1 50 




















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Critical Study of German Tactics 


AND OF 


The New German Regulations 


Authorized Translation 
— BY — 
Captain CHARLES F. MARTIN, U.S. Cavalry. 
A Critical Study and Comparison of the German Tactics with those of 


the French. 
A book that should be read by every student of Tactics 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





The. Mess Officer's Assistant 


AND 


The Mess Sergeants Handbook 


By CAPTAIN L. R. HOLBROOK, Commissary U.S. Army. 


Two indispensable books for company, troop or battery 
commanders. 


Price, postpaid: 
Mess Officer’s Assistant, . . . . $1.00 
Mess Sergeant’s Handbook, ; - - $1.00 


Generai Agent: 


THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 
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thcers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 29th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post 

2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “ Field Officers,” etc. ? 


5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 


report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 

6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 
These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 





GENERAL AGENCY:  U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 
PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY PUBLICATIONS by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 29th Infry. 


—_ eo 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL.—To the Non- 
-ommissioned Officer what ‘‘ Officers’ Manual”’ is to the Com- 
missioned Officer, (Cheapest Military Book ever sold in this 
SOME —— OAR) coc nsec sec ka yallene assy aca osa dees oisivuncnacnoanpeaeventstk 

PRIVATES’ MANUAL.—To the Private what ‘“‘ Non-commissioned 
Officers’ Manual” is to the Non-commissioned Officet.................. $1.00 

RIOT DUTY.—A Booklet of 32 pages that treats the important sub- 
jectin Tabloid form inasimple, thorough, prac ical, concrete and 
interesting way. It tells the Officer—Regular or National 
Guard— just exactly WHAT to do in case he is ordered out on 
0 OSA! CO US (is URS nee nea 50cts. 

FIELD SERVICE.—Treats in a simple, practical and concrete 
manner the important subject of FIELDSERVICE. It gives 
the result of the experience of many officers and enlisted mer $1.25 

MANUAL OF MILITARY TRAINING.—(Profusely illustrated.) 
The first book of its kind ever published in this country. In- 
tended, primarily, for company officers of the Organized Militia, 
and, secondarily, as a handy, convenient training manual for 
company officers of the Regular Army. A program of instruc- 
tion and training, covering a given period can readily be arranged 
by looking over the comprehensive Table of Contents, and select- 
ing therefrom such subjects as it is desired to use, the number 
and kind, and the time to be devoted to each, depending upon 
the time available, and climatie and other esnditions............... 

ARMY ORDERS.—A compilation of all War Department general 
orders and circulars published for the last twenty years, which 
are still in force. Not only has it an exhaustive index of gen- 
eral orders and circulars it contains, but, for‘eonvenient refer- 
ence, it also contains an index to all Bulletins, thus enabling 
one in case of doubt to ascertain at once whether a given subject 
was published as a Bulletin cr a general order, and of locating 
syme without delay. The book weighs 114 pounds, and has a 
bulk of 50 cubic inches, and takes the place of twenty or more 
volumes having a bulk of 2,000 cubic inches and weighing 53 
NS ORES cent oo Pe erence Ae ag) eee oe as tr tees $ 3.00 

APPLIED MINOR TACTICS —Including Map Problems and the 
War Game.—MAP READING AND MAP SKETCHING. 
Simplified for Beginners. Especially adapted to the Instruc- 
tion of Non-commissioned Officers and Privates in their Duties 
BAUS MEIER oe nny pie tte koe ka cee ho ead aie 


$1.50 


$1.90 


A Liberal Discount will be allowed on all large orders, especially on orders 
for the NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL, and for the 
PRIVATES’ MANUAL. Prices are postpaid. 


SALES ACENTS: 


For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wm, McKinley, P.I. 

















SUNNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment in the State. 


Cut flowers and blooming plants 
Settee = i es 


Special Attention given to Decorations and Funeral Work. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
S.-E. Cor. 5th & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 





ENTRANCE TO 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere. 


Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 
Membership 1,700. Total amount paid beneficiaries, $2,365,000.00 





Officers on the active list below the age of 45 are eligible to become 
members. As operating expenses are reduced to a nominal amount, 
rates may be made from 5 to 10% less than those of the commercial 


companies, without sacrifice of security. 


Age Rates Per 


Years $1,000 

25 = - ~ $15 41 
30 - - - 1759 
35 =(- ~ - 20 31 
40 - - - 2381 


For further information address 


The Secretary, 293 War Department, Washington, D. C. 























THE NEW EDISON DIAMOND DISC PHONOGRAPHS 


These new Edison Phono- 
graphs are in every sense of 
the term REAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, designed 
by Mr. Edison and built to 
laboratory standards _pre- 


scribed by him. 


The discerning lover of 
music will buy an instrument 
that reproduces music, vocal 
and instrumental, exactly as 
originally rendered, without 


any mechanical or falsetto 
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tone. This, these New Edisons will do and you are 


invited to be the judge of the quality of music. 





We welcome you, as a lover 
of music, to enjoy hearing 
Mr. Edison’s wonderful 
MASTERPIECE in musical 
reproduction. Pre-emi- 
nently the instrument for the 


music-loving home. 





JOHN SCHOONMAKER & SON, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Catalogs of Phonographs and Records sent on request. 
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MILITARY NOTES 





REVISION OF CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 


To the Editor: 

It has occurred to me that the JoURNAL is remaining much 
too silent on a matter in which we are all vitally interested, 
namely the revision of our Drill Regulations. 

This is being done by a Beard of representative cavalry 
officers and will, no doubt, be well done. Nevertheless, such 
a board, no matter how able, can not think of all the good 
ideas that should be ccnsidered before this subject can be 
presented to the service as a complete, compact and non- 
conflicting whole. 

I am therefore taking the liberty of presenting a few 
matters that I believe should be considered. The Board is too 
well informed and too able tc need to have every suggestion 
explained in detail and argued about at length, so I will present 
them in outline cnly. The Board is nct in a position to ask 
for suggestions from every one, but should certainly be glad 
to have ideas brought before it through your columns. 
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In order to mcdernize our antiquated Drill Regulations 
I believe the following are some points that need attention: 

1. There is in the service no system of fire control, fire 
direction, etc. 

It is necessary that we have prescribed a suitable method 
for dividing the target into sections and assigning a part of 
our firing line to keep each section covered by fire. 

It is necessary that some method of pointing out a target 
be put into general operation. Whether the clock system, 
the system of taking a reference point and then using finger 
widths or sight leaf widths or any other be prescribed, it is 
essential that we have one or more quick, easy an readily 
understood methods of pointing out a target and of pointing 
out the limits of the hostile line that any unit is to cover. 

2. I believe that our squadron can seldom put on the 
firing line more rifles than a large European company does and, 
that it therefore follows, that as a fire unit, our squadron 
should be handled like such a company—that is, that the major 
should assign targets to the troops, regulate the intensity of 
their fire, see to ammunition supply, etc., and, in other respects 
handle his four fire units as a battery commander handles his 
four guns. At any rate, the duties of each commander with 
respect to fire should be definitely laid down and not left to 
guess or to chance as is now the case. 

3. Any system of fire control requires a system of signals 
in order to carry it out. The infantry have a signal system 
for this purpcse that preferably should be accepted by us for 
the sake of uniformity. 

4. The cavalry, more than any other arm, needs a quick, 
easy and thoroughly understood method for visual signalling. 
The semaphore alphabet is suitable up to a certain distance, 
but its limit is quickly reached. The flag and Myer code is 
toc slow. A few of the more usual things, such as enemy in 
sight, can be covered by conventional signals. The whole 
matter is now more or less in the air. I believe that consider- 
able experiment will be necessary before the right means is 
decided upon. Patrols must be able to communicate with 
each other and to the rear, parts of an outpost must keep up 
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communication, adjoining parts of a screen the same. Now the 
only safe and completely understood means is by messenger, 
which is slow and frequently impossible in active service. What 
are we to have for this purpose? 

5. I believe that for drill purposes we should have words 
of command, trumpet or whistle signals and visual signals. 
All of these should be practiced. Different circumstances call 
for the use of cne or the other. No one method should be used 
exclusively in practice at drill and cn the maneuver field. In 
war all will be called for at different times. 

6. There should be but one method of dismounting to 
fight on foot, and it should apply equally well for all possible 
formations. A method, not original with me, that I like best 
is as follows: 

Explained for a troop as all that is necessary to convey the 
idea. Command or signal, ‘‘To fight on foot’”’ is given when 
in any formation or at any gait. At the command all numbers 
one and three grab their rifles and fall off their horse, forming 
a single rank line behind the captain and facing the same way 
he does. At the command or signal the captain also dreps off 
his horse and mcves in the direction he wishes the firing line 
to face, his trumpeter grabbing the reins of the captains horse. 
Even numbers grab the reins of the horses of the odd numbers. 
The commander of the rear platoon remains mounted and 
marches the led horses rapidly to a place of safety, has the horses 
linked in fours, uses some of the numbers two for guard for the 
led horses and for patrols tc insure their safety and then brings 
forward the remainder of the numbers two as support. This 
support will arrive soon enough to reinforce the firing line, to 
extend it or to be assigned a different target. If the captain 
desires more men to be brought forward he calls to the com- 
mander of rear platoon ‘‘Link by platoons” or ‘‘Link by twos 
head and tail’’ as he dismounts. One can find several theoreti- 
cal objections to the above method, but, as a practical proposi- 
tion it answers in all cases, is adapted to all formations, and is 
quicker and surer than any method I have ever seen. 
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There are numerous good Drill Regulation ideas floating 
around in the cavalry. Let us mobilize them for considera- 


tion by our Board. 
LeRoy ELrTINGEgE, 


Captain Eighth Cavalry. 


I have read Captain Eltinge’s notes as to certain points 
that our new cavalry regulaticns should ccver with great interest 
and feel compelled to add some additional notes. 

Our new regulations should be divided into distinct parts, 
preferably separately bound. Part I to contain everything 
that pertains to the course cf instruction to be followed and the 
formal drill. Part II to contain combat principles. Part III 
tc contain ceremonies, calls and information as to the care of 
the horses and equipment, etc., etc. 

From the very nature of their contents Parts I and III are 
subject to frequent amendments and changes, but a thoroughly 
digested Part II enunciating on broad lines the principles of 
cavalry combat should constitute our cavalry dcctrine and 
should rarely be changed and that only after lcng and sericus 
consideration of the consequent effects on cavalry action. 

The determining factor in the tactics of cavalry is the 
missicn naturally subdivided into offensive and defensive. 
These main divisions should be again divided to discuss the 
three very different conditions: 

1. When the force of cavalry involved is less than a regi- 
ment, consequently has no machine guns, 1. e., purely fire units. 

2. When the force of cavalry involved has a purely fire 
unit available such as machine gun troop, horse battery or even 
cyclists. For no matter what the circumstances to fail to em- 
ploy such a fire unit would be a failure to exert one’s full strength. 

3. When the force of cavalry involved is not acting 
independently of the other arms or at least is not the main arm 
which determines the employemnt of the others as in cases 1 and 
2, but is assisting its command in obtaining the tactical decision. 

The point is that mission and composition of forces are the 
elemental factors that determine the tactics. Thereafter there 
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are almost limitless variations of terrain, time and situations. 
No one can expect tc exhaust all their possibilities, for war is 
an art, not an exact science. In my opinion the technical 
principles for handling dismounted cavalry may be worked cut 
separately in Part I but the tactics of dismounted cavalry can- 
not be disassociated from that of mounted, for mobility, that 
is the ability to seek the most favorable conditions for mounted 
or dismounted action and the mutual relationhip between 
cavalry shcck and the fire action, will guide all tactical considera- 
tions. In Part I there should be separate rules for the technical 
handling cf cavalry in the charge and in the fire fight, the latter 
closely assimilated to the infantry and in Part II there should 
be combat principles, which interpreted in the light of each 
particular case will determine the mounted, dismounted or 
combined action which will most accord with the mission, 
exploit mobility and make the utmcst of the terrain. 

Even in a purely dismounted action potential mobility is 
both an asset and a liability. An asset since the cppcnent must 
guard against and will be distracted by the larger variety 
of possible defensive measures that mobility allows. A liability 
since the most successful dismcunted action would prove a 
disaster, if during its course the horses were disabled or lost. 

Ne cavalry combat principle is sound that does not advo- 
cate the maximum use of that one great asset of the cavalry arm, 
mobility, for no matter what you do the horse is always with 
you and requires money, time, energy and men to care for even 
under the most favorable conditions. So there has been no true 
economy of force if the mobility asset, thus hardly earned, is 
not employed to the utmost. 

S. HINTZELMAN, 
Captain Sixth Cavalry. 
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, CAVALRY TRAINING. 


The following are exercises, etc., for Cavalry as required by 
recent orders from Headquarters First Cavalry Brigade, General 
James Parker, Commanding: 


COMBAT EXERCISE NO. 10. 
The Pursuit of the Rear Guard by a Mounted Force: 

The troops are divided into two equal forces; one, the 
Cavalry Rear Guard, Blue; the other, the Pursuing Cavalry, 
Red. The rear of the retreating Main Body, which the Rear 
Guard protects, is represented by wagons moving two miles 
per hour. The Main Body is supposed to include infantry, ar- 
tillery and a train. 

The route of the retreating force is a rcad, or trail, selected 
in advance and known to both sides. With the Advance 
Guard, as well as with the Rear Guard, is a battery, platoon or 
section of field artillery. When field artillery is not available 
it is simulated by the use of flags. 

The action is supposed to take place in a defile. Limits 
of action, one mile on each side of road. 

The conditicns are such that neither commander is justi- 
fied in scattering his command. He must keep it intact and 
together. 

The depth of the retreating column is supposed to be such 
that it is not possible for the pursuing force to pass it and head 
it off. 

The maximum distance between the Rear Guard and the 
wagons is limted to one mile. 

2. The réle of the Reds is to halt, cut off, capture, or 
destroy the Blues, or to attack the retreating Blue’s main force 


(See C. S. R., pages 256-257). 
The réle of the Blues is to protect the retreat of the Blue’s 
main force, inflicting such damage as possible on the Reds. 
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(See. C.S. R,, pages 257-258). They should keep in touch with 
the Blue main body. 

3. The action commences with the Reds and Blues in 
contact by means of scouts, the Blue force in position. Since 
the commander of the Blue force is prevented by his orders 
from at any time being more than one mile from the wagons, it 
will be necessary when this distance is about to be exceeded for 
him to fall back, in order to take up a new position, or in order 
to fight a retarding action until a new position is reached. The 
rate of two miles an hour for the wagons is maintained by hav- 
ing their teams halt for five minutes and walk five minutes 
alternately. 

4. It is suggested that scouts be used in groups of three, 
each group under charge of a non-commissioned officer. This 
enables cne man of each group to observe behind cover dis- 
mounted, another man to hold the horses, and the third man to 
be used asa messenger. It will be found, ordinarily, that scouts 
should not exceed a distance of 600 or 800 yards from the 
command. If they go further their reports when received are 
liable to be useless, since they may represent a state of affiairs 
which has changed in the meantime. Further, if too far out 
they may loose touch with the movements of the main com- 
mand, or be cut off. Multiplication of scouts is usually not 
necessary. Three to five groups composed of reliable men are 
sufficient. A common fault of scouts is to fail to send back 
reports, thinking that other scouts have done so. Another 
fault is to fall back to the main command and lose touch 
with the enemy when the enemy makes a threatening move- 
ment. Scouts who expose themselves on the skyline, cr fail 
to take cover, should be reported and punished. The position 
of chief of scouts is a very important one and should be con- 
fided only to an officer. He should at all times be in touch 
with the commander of his force and ready to suggest advanta- 
geous changes of positicn, etc. He should be an officer with 
a gocd eye for the country and for offensive or defensive 
combinations. He should see that his men do not expose 
themselves in view of the enemy. 

5. The use of artillery on both sides increases the neces- 
sity for the use of cover. When open ground cannot be avoided 
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troops should adopt a dispersed order. When under fire of 
artillery or musketry mcunted troops should disperse, or make 
a rush for cover. Common faults are leaving the led horses 
where they can be seen and fired on by the enemy; galloping 
up on a ridge to dismount instead of dismounting in rear of the 
ridge. Such faults as these should be severely commented 
upon. For a skirmisher to dismount and fire, holding horses, 
at an enemy capable of returning his fire is a ridiculous pro- 
cedure and should not be permitted, for the reason that he fur- 
nishes a target three or four times that furnished by the enemy. 
The horses also are liable to jerk the reins at the moment the 
trigger is pulled. 

6. When a situation has occurred which prohibits a 
continuance of the movement of withdrawal on the part of 
the Blues the exercise should be stopped and a critique and 
discussion had. This completed, the Blues shculd be given 
time to take up a new position. 

7. This exercise should be constantly practiced. It 
brings about a great number of situations common in war 
and therefore is of great value. It simulates actual fighting 
to a remarkable degree. 

Many of the situations arising in this exercise resemble 
those arising in Combat Exercise No. 5, G. O., No. 21, Ha. 
ist Cav. Brig., 1913. This order should be studied in this 


connection. 


COMBAT EXERCISE Nc. 11. 
The Mounted Attack of Cavalry against an Outlined or Repre- 
sented Enemy: 

1. The terrain selected for this excerise should admit 
of free movement, but have frequent cover. If cover is not 
available it, should be simulated. 

The exercise may be practiced by a force of cavalry in 


size ranging from two troops to a regiment, or brigade. 

In preparation for this exercise the horses of the command 
should be so trained that when moving at an extended gallop 
thay can be pulled up within 30 yards. 
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The gaits employed in the advance to the attack should be 
the trot, galllop and extended gallop. In the attack itself, 
to prevent dangerous collisions, the gait should not be faster 
than the extended gallop. To accustcm the horses to the exer- 
cise it would be well to practice it at first at the trot. 

A force of scouts under a chief of scouts should be employed 
te cover front, flanks and rear. They should move in groups 
of three, one scout acting as non-commissioned officer in charge 
of each group. The scouts should combine the duties of ‘‘com- 
bat patrols’ and ‘‘ground scouts.” To facilitate this exercise 
the scouts should at all times keep within 150 yards of the 
command. 

The Outlined or Represented enemy should be placed under 
the command of a capable officer. 

In describing this exercise the main force will be designated 
as ‘‘Blues,’’ and the Represented enemy as “‘Reds.”’ 

.2. The exercise commences with the Blues moving at a 
walk over a predetermined route, the Reds concealed under 
cover. The formation adcpted by the Blues should be such as 
will enable it readily to maneuver in attacking formation to 
the front, flank or rear. Supports should be employed. 

In order that mounted action, exclusively, shall be used, 
attacks should be made at short range. The approach of the 
Reds being signalled or reported by the Scouts, the Blues turn 
in that direction. On the appearance of the Reds, the Blue 
commander gives the signal for the attack. Both Reds and 
Blues take up the increased gaits, pulling up so that the line 
will halt before collision. The umpire then sounds the halt and 
officers’ call; and the exercise is discussed. The umpire ex- 
plains the defects of the charge, suggests improvements, etc. 

3. It will be found cn practicing this exercise, that from 
the moment when the attack is sounded further maneuvering 
of the ccmmand as a whole is impracticable. The officer in 
command must practically give up control, until after the 
collision, to the commanders of troops. Squadron and troop 
commanders, on the other hand, while leading their trcops so 
as to strike at a vulnerable point of the enemy, must at the same 
time support each other and move so as to carry out the main 
object of the attack. If a trocp is on a flank and exposed to 
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a flank attack, it should front toward the enemy. If it is 
where it can make a flank attack with advantage, it should do 
so. If it overlaps the enemy’s line and can develop it and at- 
tack it in rear, it should do so. If, on the other hand, it is 
threatened with attack from the rear, it should repel such at- 
tack. In the same manner platcons which at the moment of 
collisicn find themselves overlapping the enemy’s line should 
wheel around in such manner as to envelcp it, and attack the 
enemy’s trcops in their rear. 

4. Generally speaking, it may be said that from the 
moment that the attack is sounded troops should be moved 
independently, at the same time supporting each other; and 
at the moment when the collisicn is imminent, or has taken place 
the platoons of each troop should move independently, sup- 
porting each other, but remaining near the guidon. 

5. After the attack is sounded the principles of leading 
should be carried out to their fullest extent, the men following 
their troop and platoon leaders. The guidon should follow the 
captain and be a rallying point for the trocp; the squadron flag 
should follow the squadron commander and be a rallying point 
for the squadron. 

6. In the advance to the attack at the trot or gallop 
the opposing forces, when possible, should maneuver and change 
direction with a view of gaining the enemy’s flanks. 

7. When the discussion has been ccncluded time is given 
for the Reds to seek cover, when the Blues continue their 
march. 

8. The attack of the Reds may occasionally, for the sake 
of variation, be made in swarm formation, the Reds galloping 
in extended order by the flank around the Blues and discharging 
their pistols or rifles. Or the attack of the Reds may be begun 
from such a distance that it can be opposed by the Blues by 
dismounted rifle fire. 

9. The exercise may be varied by having either the Reds 
or Blues recoil after the collision, the opponents to follow in 
pursuit. 

10. Instruction in this exercise should be progressive. 
Primarily the commander should explain exactly how the 
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attack by the Reds should be made, and how met by the Blues, 
and the reverse, practicing these attacks front, flank and rear, 
first at the trot and then at increased gaits. When officers 
and men thoroughly understand the principles involved they 
will be practiced withcut any warning of the approach or posi- 
tion of the enemy other than by reports of scouts, or by the 
enemy coming in view. 

11. It is found that the practice of this exercise is a 
necessity if cavalry is to be prepared so that it can be handled 
incombat. Flexibility, independence of units, mutual support, 
and team work are taught by it. Without these things the 
the attack can never bea fullsuccess. The exercise also teaches 
leading, the use of scouts and use of cover. It gives an object 
lesson which enables officers and men to judge of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different formations, and of the 
comparative value in mounted combat of the saber, pistol. and 
rifle. 


. 


COMBAT EXERCISE No. 12. 


Mounted Attack of a Position: 

1. It scmetimes happens that a position may be taken 
with minimum loss by advancing at full speed in extended order, 
mounted, dismounting and attacking on foct when the enemy 
is reached. Some advantages of this mode of procedure are: 
by means of it a bullet-swept space of, say, 500 yards can be 
crossed in one minute, instead of by a slow approach; the enemy 
must fire on a moving target; the target, while larger than a 
dismounted man, is, when the horse is end on only a little more 
than twice as large as that of the fcotman; the fact that at 
least a portion of the force is likely to reach the trenches, re- 
sulting in hand to hand fighting, is liable te disconcert the 
enemy. 

2. To accomplish this mcde of attack properly demands 
special conditions and special peace training. While it is 
desirable that charging cavalry shall start behind cover, it 
is not likely, even on an open plain, that serious casualties will 
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be felt until the charging force arrives within 600 yards. The 
best formation would seem to be a succession of lines of foragers 
following at distances of 300 yards. 

3. The Boers in South Africa adopted this form of at- 
tack with success. On reaching the trenches they turned their 
horses loose and the horses were trained to stand. While 
this plan may work with ordinary cavalry, there is some danger 
of astampede. To prevent this the men of each four on near- 
ing the enemy’s trenches should close in on the horse-holders. 
On arriving at the trenches all dismount, including the horse- 
hclders, and throw the reins over the hcrses’ heads on the ground 
which are immediately gathered up by the horse-holders, the 
other troopers rushing to the front with their rifles and attack- 
ing theenemy. The first line of foragers is followed by a seccnd 
line at 300 yards distance, and that by succeeding lines. All 
gallop up to the position of the horses of the leading line and dis- 
mount, reinforcing the leading line. 

4. The conditions desirable for success are surprise, level 
ground free from obstacles, and a foe inferior in morale. 

5. Before this form of attack will be available for use in 
war, proficiency must be obtained in its details by due prac- 
tice. A portion of the command should act as an outlined or 
represented enemy, protected by obstacles, firing blank car- 
tridges at the force as it advances, and retreating hastily as the 
trcopers dismount for the assault on foot. The exercise will 
be ccncluded by a discussion. 


COMBAT EXERCISE NO. 13. 
The use of the Pistol Against an Outlined or Represented Enemy: 
1. The pistol is a valuable adjunct to the mounted 
cavalryman. It is a formidable weapon when used properly. 
This is demonstrated by the records of the American Civil War. 
The present autcmatic pistol is a much superior weapon to 
the revolver, then in use. 
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2. Weemploy much time gaining accuracy with the pistol 
at target practice mcunted and dismounted, but it remains to 
formulate a proper system of using this weapon in action. 

3. In the shock attack, riding boot to boot, the pistol 
cannot be used. The use of the saber is essential. It is only 
necessary to practice the Combat Exercise entitled ‘‘The 
Mounted Attack of Cavalry Against an Outlined or Represented 
Enemy” tc discover that at the ccnclusion of a charge, 
troecps are so intermingled by flank movements, cverlapping 
movements, rear attacks, and the movements of supprts and 
reserves, that this long range pistol, if used, will endanger the 
safety of our own men. 

4. The pistol is a weapon for open order work. It is 
necessary to formulate a system of training that will enable 
us to use it in open order formations without confusion or dan- 
ger to our own men, and with deadly effect to the enemy. 

5. In considering its use by small bedies cf troops, com- 
mencing with the platoon, we find there are, generally speaking, 
three methods of attacking. 

First: The Swarm Attack, where the troopers, in open 
order, approach the close formaticns of the enemy and then 
flee from them, remaining a short distance in front of them and 
firing to the rear. 

Second: The Encircling Attack,\where the troopers circle 
around the close formaticn of the enemy, firing into their ranks, 

Third: The Direct Attack, where the troopers, in open 
order, charge the enemy’s lines, or columns, and ride through 
them. 

To instruct in these various methods of attack the platoon 
can best be used. 

6. The Swarm Attack: If the hostile cavalry is in close 
order and about to charge, a swarm attack can be used with 
advantage. The platoon, in open order, directed by its com- 
mander, who takes his place in the center, moves rapidly to the 
front at the command: ‘‘Raise Pistol; Swarm Attack; As 
Foragers; Gallop, March.’’ When near the advancing enemy 
the chief gives the command, or signal, for moving to the rear. 
The troopers halt their horses, turn them on their haunches 
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and gallop to the rear, riding in front of the enemy at close 
range (ten or more yards,) and fire into his ranks. 

7. Encircling Attack: If the enemy is in close order and 
it is desirable to harass his column and break up his formations, 
latoon, the encircling attack may 
be used with advantage. he command is given: ‘‘Raise 
Pistol; Encircling Attack; As Foragers at Ten Yards Interval; 
Gallop March.’”’ When near the enemy the chief of platoon 
ccmmands: ‘‘By the Right (Left) Flank; March; Follow 
Me,” and leads the platoon in column of files at eight yards dis- 


using a small force, such as a p 
T 


tance along or around the enemy’s column, the men firing into 
his ranks. 

8. The Direct Attack is also executed in line of faragers. 
The command should be given; ‘‘Raise Pistol; Direct Attack; 
As Foragers; Gallop, March.’”’ Troopers should wait until 
they are within a few yards of the enemy and then use the pis- 
tol, shooting to the right or left; never over the horses’ head. 
This form of attack is particularly useful against artillery, 
convoys, led horses, and irregular infantry. 

9. The pistol attack finds particular applicaticn as 
follows: 

In the work of patrols. (Swarm Attack; Encircling At- 
tack; Direct Attack). 

When attacking close order formations of hostile cavalry 
superior in force, and who depend on the saber or lance, to 
break up their order and throw them into confusion, so that 
they may be open to the attack of the main force. (Swarm 
Attack; Encircling Attack.) 

In pursuing fleeing trocps. (Encircling Attack; Direct 
Attack.) 


In attacking infantry. (Direct Attack; Encircling At- 
tack). 

In attacking artillery. (Direct Attack; Encircling At- 
tack). 

In attacking a convoy. (Direct Attack; Encircling At- 
tack). 


In attacking led horses. (Direct Attack; Encircling At- 
tack). 
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To delay pursuit. (Swarm Attack; Encircling Attack; 
Direct Attack). 

To charge through the enemy’s lines and escape. (Direct 
Attack; Swarm Attack). 

10. Troop commanders must train their men carefully 
in practicing these attacks, emplcying an cutlined or repres- 
sented enemy. Squadrcn and regimental commanders should 
also make use of this Combat Exercise. In no other way can 
the full value of the pistol be discovered or demenstrated. It 
will be found that a great advantage that the pistol has, when 
employed by troops in open order against troops in close order, 
is that the individual trooper has in his enemy an immense 
target; whereas the enemy, if he attempts to reply to the fire, 
has great difficulty in utilizing his full fire, and has a much more 
difficult target. 

11. It should be clearly understood that what is said here 
of the pistol applies to the rifle, which, when used on horse- 
back, 1s found to be fully as efficient as the pistol. Further; 
the rifle can be utilized when pistol or pistol ammunition are 
lacking. 

12. For more ccmplete details as to methods of using the 
pistol, see the article in the CavaLRry JOURNAL of October, 1915, 
by Captain H. S. Hawkins, of this brigade. 
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CAVALRY INSTRUCTION. 


The Editor: 
The inclosed is an extract of a letter which I recently wrcte. 
Maybe scme of the cavalry would like it. 


From our vote on Drill Regulations, and from conversa- 
tions with cavalry ¢ fficers, I am satisfied that for the last four 
years a certain element in authority were running after strange 
cavalry Gods. I refer, in particular, to the use of the horse as 
a weapon, and the use of a saber as a fighting arm. It is my 
opinion that the cavalry will have to lean more to the collec- 
tive use of the rifle. We have not taken up the use of the rifle 
collectively as we should. In other words, we must get to use 
the rifle as the infantry are using it in the musketry exercise. 

The School of Musketry has not, up to the present, given 
us any information that will enable us to improve ourselves in 
the collective use of the rifle. In my squadron I am taking 
up certain musketry instruction, and have adopted a set of hand 
signals for control of the firing line—a copy of which I am en- 
closing. They are just written cff at random, and might be 
rearranged in a better sequence. 

In addition to the control of the firing line, we must adopt 
methods of bringing effective fire on distant targets, and dis- 
tributing this fire so that we can maintain a fire superiority 
during an advance. I am using the horizontal and vertical 
clock for the purpose of calling attention to a target. The 
horizontal clock is used to locate a distinct target or a reference 
point. It consists in an imaginary clock face lying horizontally 
in front of the line 12 o’clock is to the front; 3 o’clock to the 
right; and 9 o’clock to the left. To use this we say ‘‘Target 
platoon cavalry one o’clcok at 700 yds;” or better yet, have the 
men set their sights and then call their attention to the target. 
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The reason for this is, that if, after having had the target pointed 
out, they lower their eyes to set the sights, they may not see 
the target when they look up. 

To locate an indistinct target it is necessary to use both the 
horizontal and vertical clock. After having set the sights, 
attention is called to the reference point like this: ‘‘Reference 
point a high peak on the sky-line at 1 o’clock;” or, “‘A 
church at 2 o’clock 700 yds. away.”” Having located a reference 
point, this reference point becomes the center of a vertical 
clock, and from it the indistinct target can be located in this 
manner. ‘‘Target concealed line of infantry trenches extending 
along a low ridge at 4 o’clock, three fingers to the right of the 
reference point.’’ The vertical clock is not hard to understand 
because it is just the same as calling hits by the clock face on 
a bulls-eye target. 

The use of the fingers is indispensable for locating a target 
to the right or left of a reference point; while the vertical clock 
gives the angle from the reference point. 

The School of Musketry is beginning to talk in terms of mils , 
but the term to me seems to be too abstract for the comprehen- 
sion of most enlisted men. The school takes the leaf of the 
rear sight as equivalent to 50 mils. Now it is possible to hold 
the extended fingers at such a distance in front of the eye, that 
a finger will cover the same number of mils as does the leaf of 
the rear sight—namely, 50 mils. Each man learns for himself 
the position of his fingers in front of his eye. Normally the 
distance is the same as that of the rear sight leaf: while the rifle 
is held in the position of aim. 

These hand signals, taken with the flag signals, prescribed 
in Changes 2, Cavalry Service Regulations, ought to give us 
complete control of the firing line. 

I might add that in getting distribution, there are two 
ways: one is by having the fire of the units overlap; and the 
other is by giving each unit of the firing line a distinct sector 
of the target. You will see that with the first method, when it 
is necessary to advance a squad or platoon, the enemies fire 
can be kept down by simply increasing the rate of fire of that 
portion of the line which is not advancing; while with the 
second method it is necessary to switch the fire on to that por- 
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tion of the enemies line which is not being fired upon by reason 
of a unit moving fcrward. These two systems are called the 
‘overlapping system”’ and the ‘‘switching system.”’ I should 
should say that the ‘‘cverlapping system”’ is much to be pre- 
ferred; and in using it a target would be distributed in this 
manner: If the target covered four fingers of front, we would 
assign to the right platoon two fingers on the right of the target, 
to the left platoon two fingers cn the left of the target; and to 
the center platcon two fingers in the center cf the target. This 
gives an overlapping fire, as you will see.”’ 

The Signal Corps is issuing EE type of glasses to trocps. 
This glass has, I think, a mil scale. For troops armed with 
the rifle I regard a vertical scale of the inverted rear sight leaf as 
of much more value. This scale enables troops to aim at dis- 
tinct objects above or below the concealed true target and get 
a fair precentage of hits. 

I tried, at the School of Musketry, a glass so graduated, 


and its success is beyend doubt. 


HAND SIGNALS TO BE USED IN THE FIRING LINE, PRECEDED 
BY A BLAST OF THE WHISTLE. 

1. As skirmishers: 

Move extended arm rapidly in horizontal plane .in front 
of body. 

2. Commence firing: 

Simulate the motion of firing. 

3. Fire faster: 

Simulate the motion of firing rapidly. 

4. Fire slower: 

Simulate the motion of firing more slowly. 

5. What range are you using? 

Extend arms towards the person addressed, cne hand open, 
palm to the front resting on the other hand with fist closed. 

6. Platoon: See C.S. R. 

Raise right elbow to height of shoulder, forearm vertical, 


fist closed. 
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7. Squad: 

Extend arm toward squad indicated and move hand with 
vertical wrist motion. 

8. Move forward by rushes: 

Same as double time. 

9. To the rear. 

Same as for mounted drill. 

10. Suspend firing: 

Hold hand steadily in front of forehead, palm to the front. 

11. Cease firing: 

Same as suspend firing, swing hand up and down in front 
of face, also a long whistle blast. 

12. To indicate range: 

Hold up hand with thumb and all fingers extended for 
500 yards; raise an additional finger for each 100 yards. A 
horizontal motion with the index finger adds 50 yards. 

13. To raise the sights: 

Hold up one finger for each 100 yards added. For 50 
yards, hold thumb and forefinger at right angles and make a 
horizontal stroke with the forefinger, the thumb pointing up- 
wards. 

14. To lower the sights: 

Point downward one finger for each 100 yards. For 50 
yards, hold thumb and forefinger at right angles and make a 
horizontal stroke with forefinger, thumb pointing downwards, 

15. All signals should be repeated back to show that they 
are understood. 

ALonzo GRAY, 
Major Fourteenth Cavalry. 
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INTERFERING. 


The Editor: 

The following may be of practical interest to the mcunted 
service as interfering is a frequent defect and sometimes is 
very hard to remedy. 

This method of shoeing is based on the mechanical principle 
involved in interfering. It is a known fact that the pigeon- 
toed horse or a horse whose foct leaves the ground ina straight 
forward pcsition never interferes. It is the horse whose fcot 
leaves the ground in a toe-wide position that interferes. 

Most text books advise weighing, cutting away of the in- 
side of the foot and shoe, leaving out nails on the inside or adding 
a trailer to the outer brunch of the shoe. 

For the past eight years I have been using a method not 
described in any text book on horse-shceing. I think this 
method is more simple than most other methods and has 
given results that never were cbtained by any other. 

The foot is prepared as nearly normal as possible and a 
regular service shoe is used with the additicn of a toe-bar on 
the cuter border cf the toe. This bar is as of the same thick- 
ness as the shoe and is welded to the toe so as to form a right 
angle with an imaginary line through the center of the shoe. 
The object is to prevent the foot leaving the ground in a toe- 
wide position. 

In scme cases I have found it necessary to bring the outer 
extremity cf the toe-bar slightly forward, forming an obtuse 
angle instead of a right angle. If the animal is inclined to 
stumble, roll the toe of the shoe slightly and weld the toe-bar 


+ 


further back from the toe, but plumb with the ground surface 
of the shoe. 

If you have a combination of interfering and speedy-cut, 
thicken the toe-bar into a calk as the occasion demands. This 
toe-bar never extends beyond the inside of the toe of the shoe 
and forms a straight surface about one and one-half inches 


long on the outer toe of the shoe. The object of this bar is to 
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direct the feet of a toe-wide animal in a straight forward direc- 
tion. 

I have yet to find the animal that could not be cured of 
interfering by the proper application of this method. In a 
number of cases after having worn this shoe for six months 
or more, a regular service shoe was used with no further trouble 
from interfering, as nature seems to have been assisted in prop- 
erly directing the feet of the animal. 





The above cut shows a left foreshoe. There are no calks 
and the toe-bar is plumb with the upper and lower surface of 
the shoe. The toe-bar may be extended as indicated by the 
outer dotted line if the case requires. For knee cutting thicken 
the toe-bar into a calk to retard high going and cause the animal 
to pass the knee without cutting. The inner dotted line shows 
the outline of the regular shoe. 

B. A. SEELEY, 
Veterinarian Fifth Cavalry. 
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PREPAREDNESS. 


HILE there is much discussion on the subject cf pre- 
paredness and mobilization of our industrial rescurces, 
there is apparently little consideration given to the subject 
of mobilization of troops in so far as it pertains to rapid entrain- 
ment at stations both permanent and temporary. Trackage 
is generally located with a view to facilitate supply of posts 
or stations and is seldom capable of accomodating the trains 
necessary for the rapid entraining of troops and their impedi- 
menta, and lacks the switching facilities for quickly making 
up the sections needed. I do not contend that these matters 
have been entirely neglected by the General Staff, since a 
War College Problem suggests the subject to me, but that the 
subject has not received proper consideration from the line 
cfficers point of view. Since he is the man who does the work 
let us see what difficulties he has tc ccntend with upon receipt 
of erders for a rapid mcbilization. 

First—He must determine the number and kind of cars 
needed and must order them delivered. 

He must issue the order for entraining. This is where 
his trouble begins. He finds that there is not room on the 
sidings for his cars and that the switching facilities will cause 
considerable delay because they are not arranged properly. 
While he can handle two train sections at the post a large num- 
ber of the cars will have to be left at a siding frcm three to ten 
miles away, and in all probability he will find himself short 
a few cars of the particular kind he needs because a certain 
number cf the cars had to be left at the distant siding and 
the railroad wasn’t particular about which kinditleft. Result, 
confusion and delay coupled with much profanity and disgust. 

He has designated the points where impedimenta should 
be placed prior to arrival of trains but due to insufficient and 
imprcperly located trackage he finds that the cars cannot be 
placed as planned and there results much needless handling 
of baggage with consequent delay. 
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If there is a loading chute for stock, and generally there 
is none, he finds that but one car can be loaded at a time, 
more delay. As arule he will have to.improvise or construct 
chutes and they will have to be placed after cars are spotted. 

There are no facilities for rapidly loading wheel transporta- 
tion so there is still more delay. The designation of the kind 
and number of cars per section is often an intricate calculation 
based upon the number of cars that the railroad will take in a 
section together with the train tonnage which must not be 
exceeded. 

Tc solve this problem he must know the train tonnage 
for each class of car. 

Frcem this brief outline it becomes evident that each post 
or station should be equipped with trackage, loading platforms, 
chutes, and ramps always ready for use and thoughtfully 
located with reference to spotting each train section for one 
unit whose size will depend upon the limitations of the railroad 
and the character and strength of organizaticns. At regimental 
staticns it should be possible to load several sections at a time, 
with sufficient trackage for making up the succeeding sections 
and spotting them promptly upon the departure of the first 
sections. 

Sections can be safely run at twenty minute intervals. 

Field Service Regulations state that troops can entrain as 
fcllcws: 

Infantry, one hour. 

Cavalry and light artillery, one and one-half hcurs. 

Heavy artillery and engineers, with bridge train, two 
hours. 

With the details carefully worked out and all data always 
at hand our trocps could entrain as contemplated in the abcve, 
but under present conditions it is not possible. 

The basic principles of keeping units intact with their 
transportation and ten day’s supplies must be kept constantly 
in mind. 

The time is oppertune for special appropriations fer this 
purpose. The cost will be insignificant compared to the value 
of the result in time of impending danger. 
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Has each regiment a plan already prepared so that it needs 
but a signature to make it effective, or will it have to be made 
at the eleventh hour, just eleven hours too late? 

Why should not the railroads have all the data needed tc 
intelligently make up sections prior to delivery. And why 
should we not have the trackage to spot them upon arrival. 
Let anyone who doubts the wisdcm or necessity of the prep- 
aration specified solve the following problem at any regimental 
or larger station in the army. 


Situation: 


War has been declared. Your command is ordered to 
proceed to X........... It is urgent that it reach X........... as socn as 
possible. 

Two days travel rations, ten days field rations and ten 
days forage will be carried. 


Required: 
1. Time from receipt of order until you order cars. 
2. Same until you issue your orders. 
3. Same until arrival of cars. 
4. Your orders and telegrams. 
5. Number of box cars. 
6. Number of flat cars. 

7. Number of baggage cars. 

8. Number of stock cars. 

9. Number of tourist cars. 

10. Number of Pullman cars. 

11. Number of train sections. 

12. Hour of departure of each. 

13. Organizaticns cn and attached personnel each section. 

14. Number and class of cars to compose each section. 


The railroad company wil! haul train sections seven hundred 
and fifty tons maximum capacity, limited to eighteen cars of 
all classes, not to exceed eight Pullmans or tourists in any 
section at twenty minute intervals. Capacity and weight of 
cars, loaded is presumed to be known but might have to be 
obtained from the railroad ccmpany. 
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Pullman (twelve sections), twe officers or four men per 
section, weight fifty-five tons. 

Tourist (sixteen sections), three men per section, weight 
fifty tons. 

Stock, twenty horses or twenty-two mules, thirty-five tons. 

Baggage, ten tons; total weight forty-five tons. 

Box, twenty tons; total weight thirty-five tons. 

Flat, two carriages; tctal weight thirty tons. 

A. H. MUELLER, 
First Lieutenant Tenth Cavalry. 


HORSEMANSHIP.* 


Dear Captain Eltinge: 
EPLYING te ycur kind letter of the 5th, in behalf of the 
Field Club, please say to them that it was a very great 
pleasure indeed to me to come down and act as judge in their 
Horse Shew. 

When I was instructor in equitation at the Army Service 
Schcol I worked very hard and was deeply interested, because 
I was conscious that the seeds sown there fell upen gcod ground 
and would surely bear forth much fruit; not only in mere riding, 
but in the care and management of the horse in the stables, his 
preper conditioning and sufficient training, so that the maxi- 
mum use of him might be had with the least possible fatigue 
and injury. 

Right now in Mexico the most serious problem facing our 
officers is the wear and tear cn the horses, hcw tc feed and water 
them, shoe them, weight of equipment, how the troopers shall 
ride, and at what gaits, the length of the days marches, how to 
cover the maximum distances and still be able to go at once into 
action, and afterwards maintain the pursuit, skill in the use of 





*Copy of letter from Captain Richmond who acted as one of the judges 
at the Seventh Annual Horse Show at Fort Leavenworth. 
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arms (pistol and saber), sore backs and where the trocpers 
ought to sit and the temporary makeshifts in adjusting the 
saddle and blanket,to prevent crtc cure them. All these things 
deeply concern the officer in immediate command of the trcops. 
They ought also to be of concern and be likewise subjects of 
insight and sympathetic understanding upon the part of Staff 
Officers formulating orders and of Supply Officers forwarding 
supplies and establishing bases. So much so, that it is believed 
these subjects can not be accorded too much prominence in 
any course of instruction of officers. 

It is believed, and stated here with all modesty, that the 
course for the Line Class, Staff Class, and even the Field 
Officers at the War College ought to be laid out with a view to 
bringing abcut that the student cfficers should spend at least 
twe hours in the saddle each day of the whole year, either 
solving problems, on terrain rides, the service of security and 
informaticn, covering long distances by the shortest routes 
and in the minimum time, conditioning and preserving the 
condition cf their horses, with constant intermediate lessons 
and exercises in equitation and horse training under a competent 
instructor, in a werd, to associate with all study the simultane- 
ous development of health and hardihocd in men and horses 
alike. This does nct at all decry ‘‘bookishness.”’ It casts 
no reflection upen learning, or the desire upon the part of those 
so devotedly engaged in furthering their theoretical education. 
It is merely an appeal that the courses be so laid out by the 
varicus faculties as to permit of twc hours each day cn horse- 
back, and that an increased incentive to be given officers to 
perfect themselves in hersemanship and skill in the use of arms, 
making it an essential in their grading as Staff Officers and 
Higher Commanders as well as ccmmanders of small units. 

It was to me, as Senior Instructor in Equitation at the 
Mounted Service Schocl, a very great satisfaction to see the 
Senior Instructor in Military Art and many of his Assistant 
Instructors appear in military events in competition with their 
juniors, on the horses owned by them and trained and kept in 
condition by them. It marks an enormous advance from the 
conditions that existed only a few years ago and sets an example 
that cannot but have much influence. 
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I have come down to Leavenworth three times now in 
successicn on April Ist, and each time the progress shown by 
the personnel there has more than repaid me for the small 
trouble and expense of the journey, and returned me to my own 
work here with renewed energy and enthusiasm and increased 
faith in its usefulness and the true place it has in the school 
system of the army. 

Therefore, please say to the Field Club that I appreciate 
the courtesy of their invitation and the kindness and thought- 
fulness in offering to pay expenses, but the distance is so short 
that I much prefer to come, as heretofore, at my own expense, 
and will always do so when I can as a pleasurable trip and holi- 
day among friends. 

With best wishes always to you and yours, 

Most sincerely, 


H. R. RICHMOND. 


THE T—W GANGWAY AND RAMP. 


HE cuts herewith show a loading ramp for artillery, 
cavalry and vehicles of all kinds. It is by far the best 
thing in this line ever offered the army up to date. 











CUT No: 1. 


It is so built that it will knock down; it is very portable 
and can be stowed away cn a flat car under the loaded wagons, 
or it can be taken cn the march as a trailer behind any wagon 
of the train. 
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[t fills a long felt want and the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment should take steps tc secure the right of manufacture for 
the army. This ramp or loader was devised and patented by 
twc emplcyees of the Quartermaster’s Department at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. It has been used for loading animals, wagons, 
aut mcbiles (weighing 5,000 pounds), as well as guns and lim- 
bers of cur field artillery. The time required to kncck down and 
readjust it for use is ten minutes. 

















CUT No. 2. 


Cut No. 1 shows the ramp knccked down with its different 
parts, consisting of three bottom pieces (twe as ramps and cne 
as a center, cleated for stock to secure a foothcld), two side 
rails, wheels for transpcrtation, tcol box, (containing block 
and tackle, pick, shovel, ax and lantern.) The tool box can 
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be suspended underneath the platform cr carried on top of the 
same. 

Cut No. 2 shows the ramp used in loading an escort wagen, 
the block and tackle can be used tc draw the wagon up by 
mules. 














OUT No. 8. 


Cut No. 3 shows how the gangway can be used in loading 
and‘unloading stock. 
L. M. KoeEHLER, 
Lieutenant Colonel Eighth Cavalry. 
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CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 
By Masor C. D. RHODES, U. S. CAVALRY. 


F' JR the past five months the Cavalry Equipment Board 

has been hard at work at the Rock Island Arsenal, care- 
fully considering the reports received in régard to the present 
1912 equipment; and attempting to remedy such defects as 
practical tests have brought to light. 

Althcugh many of the conclusicns of the Board are as yet 
tentative, and in any event will ultimately have to receive the 
approval of the War Department, the lines of experiment and 
development by the Board as outlined below will dcubtless be 
of more than ordinary interest to officers of cavalry and field- 
artillery. 

1. Polo Saddle: The Board has recommended the 
adoption of the flat saddle to replace the so-called Ordnance polo 
saddle and to be possibly called a ‘‘training saddle.’’ Models 
made at the Arsenal after French types, and tried out by expert 
horseman at the Mounted Service School, have proven very 
satisfactory as to type, workmanship, and comfort. 

2. Officer’s Saddle: Reports as to the 1912 officer’s 
saddle have in general been adverse to this model, particularly 
as to the features of hinged side-bars. The Board will, in all 
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probability recommend the adoption cf an officer’s service saddle 
which duplicates the French field saddle, now used by many 
officers of our service. This saddle will have pommel and 
cantle-pockets, and the latter can with a few simple alterations 
be made from the present McClellan pockets. It has been 
tried out at the Mounted Service School for five years and by 
many officers under campaign conditions. The Rock Island 
Arsenal has completed ten beautifully fabricated medels for 
the Equipment Board, and ultimately the Arsenal will be 
able te supply officers with a saddle, which is considered by 
the Board the best field saddle in the world. 

3. Enlisted Men’s Saddle: As with the officer’s saddle, 
model 1912, so reports as to the enlisted men’s model have in 
general been adverse tc its adoption, particularly as to the 
hinged side-bars. 

The Equipment Board’s first experiments were with a 
McClellan superstructure upon side-bars similar to the French 
officers field saddle. While results were satisfactory, later 
and more encouraging tests have been made with a model 
nearly similar in outline and form to the French officers field 
saddle, but like the McClellan having a wooden tree consisting 
of two side-bars connected at pommel-arch and cantle by steel 
braces; the whole covered with a fine grade of leather. While 
similar in outline, it differs from the cfficer’s saddle in having 
little or no padding, and has the advantage over the McClellan 
in not only having a seat more in keeping with the standards 
of equitation now taught to the service, but by reason of its 
extended and slightly rounded side-bars, better able tc bear the 
weight cf the pack under all conditicns of campaign 

This form of saddle has given the Board more anxiety 
and labor than any other onething connected withits work, 
but the Board is now throroughly convinced that it is working 
along the correct line of development and hopes that the final 
model will be the best enlisted men’s saddle in the world. It 
is actually a McClellan saddle with a French seat and it is 
believed will not weigh more than the McClellan or exceed 
the latter in cost—a very important consideraticn in connec- 
tion with army increase. 
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4. Canteen and Mess Kit: By the adoption of a mess-kit 
soemwhat similar to the Preston kit, and combining canteen, 
mess-pans, tin-cup, knife, fork and spoon in one package, 
the whole can be inserted in a pommel-pocket of the enlisted 
men’s saddle, permitting use of the other pommel-pocket 
for the spade, curry-comb, brush, etc., devised by the 1912 
Board and thus saving the space of one cantle pocket and the 
expensive device on the 1912 saddle for carrying the spade. 

5. Bridle: The present model will probably be reported 
as satisfactory. 

The officer’s model will probably have a nose band. A 
combination halter-bridle is not deemed desirable for all 
purposes. 

6. Halter: The Board is making some interesting experi- 
ments with a halter made of lariat rope with parts connected 
by one-piece castings of metal without buckles. The halter 
has a breaking strength of over 1,400 lbs., and is cheap, neat 
and very durable. 

Experiments with halters of webbing were not entirely 
satisfactory. 

7. Stirrups: Steel stirrups with rounded treads will 
probably be recommended for officers use in garrison; and 
leather hooded stirrups for both officers and enlisted men in 
the field. 

8. Saber: Complaints as to the brittleness of the present 
new model saber will be corrected at the Arsenal. Effort is 
being made to improve the balance by replacing a portion of 
the steel grip with aluminum; and making the hilt less clumsy 
by narrowing it slightly. Its present length and straight blade 
will probably be retained; and the suggested changes, while 
making it only half a pound lighter, will render it much more 
handy and of better balance. 

9. Suitrrup Straps: Tests are being made with the Kerr 
adjustable straps, which dispense with buckles and permit of 
quick adjustment from the saddle by an easy pull on the strap. 

10. Rifle Carrier: The Beard is not favorable to the 
Rifle Carrier model 1912; and on the other hand is convinced 
that with our present rifle, the latter cannot be carried on the 
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saddle without seriously disturbing the balance of the equip- 
ment, and rendering in a severe campaign, many mounts 
unserviceable. Neither the Army nor the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, it is believed is willing to adopt a carbine for the cavalry. 

After very serious deliberation the Board is therefore 
conducting experiments, with the rifle carried on the trooper’s 
back, as is the case in nearly all the great European armies 
of today. 

After trial of various devices to hold the rifle rigid against 
the trooper’s back, the board has found the following most 
satisfactory: The two sling swivels are removed and re- 
attached to the side of the rifle so that the flat side of the arm 
comes next the trooper’s back. At the rear of the right hip, 
a spring-clip is attached to the ammunition belt, and receives 
in its jaws the small of the rifle-stock. 

Present experiments with this method of carrying the 
rifle have included three weeks trial at the Mounted Service 
School by the five instructors in equitation, riding at all gaits 
and jumping all cbstacles on the Fort Riley reservation. Also 
by a squad of five enlisted men (cavalrymen) at Rock Island 
Arsenal, riding twenty miles a day at the average rate of six 
miles per hour. 

Reports from both cfficers and soldiers testing the device 
have so far been highly favorable. 

While doubtless much prejudice exists in the cavalry 
against carrying the rifle on the trooper’s back, the Board 
has had in mind the great need in present campaigns, of con- 
servation of horse flesh; while consideration of the great 
weight carried by the infantry scldier on his person renders 
it no hardship for the cavalry man to carry the rifle in similar 
fashion if it will increase his mobility and ultimate usefulness 
for either mounted or dismounted action. 

In this connection, the following interesting quotation 
from Lord Roberts’ ‘‘Forty-one Years in India,”’ is pertinent. 

‘“‘It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advan- 
tage of having the carbine slung on the trooper’s back while 
in action, instead of being carried in the bucket, as is the custom 
with our British cavalry. Several of the enemy’s loose horses 
were going about with carbines on their saddles, while their 
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dismounted riders were at an enormcus disadvantage in trying 
to defend themselves frcm their mcunted adversaries with 
only their swords. I saw too, of one Watscn’s men saved 
from a fierce cut across the spine by having his carbine on his 
back. More recent experience has quite satisfied me that this 
is the only way this weapon should be carried when actual 
fighting is going on.” 

11. Additional tests by the Board appear to suggest the 
continuance for cavalry of the cotton cloth bandclier, in- 
stead of a proposed woven belt; the discontinuance of the 
rifle cover and picket pin and possibly of the lariat. For 
the infrequent cccasicns when a lariat may be required, it has 
been proposed to combine the halter tie-rope and cooling strap. 

The pistcl holster will probably be of shorter type to be 
carried on belt without swivel; while spurs for bcth officers and 
enlisted men will be of the same design as ncw issued, except 
with rowels, the officers model to have chain and the enlisted 
men’s a strap beneath fcot. 

The Board has had in mind retaining every possible 
feature cf the 1912 equipment which has appeared desirable in 
tests under service conditions, and there has been much of the 
greatest merit in the results obtained by the previous Equip- 
ment Board. 

The present Bcard’s aim, however, has been to remedy 
such, defects as the latest tests under service conditions have 
proven necessary; to reduce the weight and increase the 
simplicity of the equipment; and, having in mind the economy 
necessary in case Congress authorizes a larger army, to reduce 
the cost of the equipment tc an amount consistent with the 
absolute needs of the service. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SHOEING. 


By First LIEUTENANT I. S. MARTIN, U. S. CAVALRY. 
In charge of School for Farriers and Horseshoers, Mounted Service School. 


(With an Introduction by Major C. D. Rhodes, Commandant 
Mounted Service Schools.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


OR the past eighteen months experiments have been tried 

out at the Mounted Service School, Fort Riley, Kansas, 

in connection with the use of a modified, countersunk shoe, 

designed during ordinary work in garrison, or even under 

exceptional field conditions, to promote healthy frog pressure 
without having the horse actually barefoot. 

Many mistakes as to the preparation of the foot and the 
form of shoe were made at first, which resulted in some lameness 
and consequent initial prejudice against the use of the shoe. 

But by patient and persistent effort, some very interesting 
and valuable results have been obtained; and conclusions 
reached which seem to indicate that this form of shoe can be 
made to serve a very useful purpose, especially in garrison. 

The shoe has been variously termed the ‘‘modified shoe’ 
etc., but in view of its principal 
seems most suitable 


> 


oe ” 


three quarters shoe, 
‘garrison shoe 


i.” 
use in garrison, the term 


‘ ”» 


and applicable. 

The following report of progress rendered about March 
1, 1916, to the Commandant, Mounted Service School, by the 
Officers in Charge, School for Farriers and Horseshoers, will 
doubtless be of interest to most officers of the mounted service. 
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RULES PECULIAR TO AND GOVERNING THE USE OF THE NEW 
GARRISON SHOE. 

(1) Selecting horses on which to use the shoe {best size of foot 
for horse of given weight and principles to be followed in determin- 
ing its proper size); (2) Shoeing certain horses with a view to 
adopting the new ‘‘Garrison Shoe;’’ (3) Preparation of the foot for 
shoeing; (4) Selecting, shaping and fitting the shoe; (5) Nailing 
the shoe on. 


DETAILS TO BE CONSIDERED UNDER THE VARIOUS STEPS INDI- 
CATED ABOVE. 

1. The most important feature to be considered in con- 
nection with the adoption and use of this shoe in each case and 
which must be settled in the beginning when the horse is looked 
over preparatory to shoeing is the character and condition of 
his feet. 

The foot should be round, the border of the lower or 
grcund surface should describe a circle as nearly as possible. 











No. 83—TROOP “I,” THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. ; 
Showing foot which tends to be too long from toe to heel and is not round. 


See photographs marked ‘‘No. 3, Troop I, 13th Cav.,”’ 
“Taconic,” and ‘‘Iron Clad.” The foot in the photograph 
marked “‘No. 3, Troop I, 13th Cav.,’’ has a tendency to be long 
from the toe to heel; the one in the photographmarked “‘Iaconic’”’ 
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tends to have a greater diameter cross wise from the quarter 
on one side through the center to the quarter on the opposite 
side; while the foot in the photograph marked ‘‘Iron Clad,” 
is practically round. 














LACONIC. 
Showing foot which tends to be too wide at quarters. 
The foot should be of sufficient size to carry the weight and 
to withstand the great strain which is put on it. 
The foot of a horse weighing 900 pounds should measure 
approximately 1634 inches in circumference around its lower 





IRON CLAD. 
Showing a foot of correct shape. 
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border; for one weighing 1,000 pounds approximately 171% 
inches; for one weighing 1,100 pounds approximately 18 inches; 
for one weighing 1,200 pounds approximately 1834 inches and 
for one weighing 1,300 pounds the foot should measure approxi- 
mately 191% inches. 

Of course, in determining the suitability of the foot with 
reference to its size, the quality of the fiber in the walls, frog and 
sole and the thickness of the wall, the size of the frog and the 
shape and exact position of the sole should be considered. 

Well bred horses (thoroughbreds) with long elastic muscles, 
hard wiry tendons and light limbs of fine quality usually have 
smaller feet than those outlined by the standard given above; 
and they are of unusually strong fiber of great wear-resisting 
quality. By practice, the eye finally becomes trained in de- 
tecting the degree of. quality which the horse possesses through- 
out and with this important knowledge of the true quality, 
the automatic adjustment in the standard size of the foot 
can be accepted or rejected intelligently. 

In viewing the foot from the side while it is on the ground 
the fiber of the wall should be parallel to the axis of the long 
pastern bone; the foot should not be ‘‘broken back”’ due to 
low heels and a long dished toe. (See No. 10, 11 and 12, Plates 
VII, Page 46—pastern axis, and Plate VI, Page 65—foot im- 
properly shod and neglected. ‘‘Army Horseshoer.’’) 

Horses afflicted with suppurating corns, quarter cracks, 
laminitis, side bones, ring bones, navicular disease; or horses 
which are chronically or periodically lame, from any cause; or 
which from their condition or quality would be prone to lame- 
ness, (for instance—horses with puffed joints, bursal enlarge- 
ments, speedy cuts, poor control and faulty action of limbs; 
old horses without sufficient strength, etc.) should not be shod 
in connection with the experimental test of a normal shoe, as 
this would be a lack of precaution and judgment which would 
be a source of unnecessary and meaningless confusion due to the 
fact that the cause of lameness in such cases is hard to deter- 
mine and agree upon. Invariably, young horses (colts) can 
be shod with this shoe without delay or without requiring any 
special preparation. 
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The advisable thing for one to do when first starting to 
work with this shoe, is to first shoe such feet with it as seem to 
offer the greatest number of chances for its success. In a short 
time, with the experience gained through working with the 
shoe, and studying every phase of it, inspecting, observing and 
handling as many feet as possible, including those on which 
the shoe has been applied (and, which latter, if every advantage 
was taken in selecting the most suitable feet at hand, should 
continue to withstand the wear while in use and improve in 
condition), the ‘‘tricks of the trade”’ will be picked up and the 
more undesirable specimens of feet will become less puzzling 
and it will now be discovered that the horseshoer can tackle 
these doubtful cases with more confidence and success than it 
would have been reasonable for him to expect in the beginning: 

Innate common sense of the fitness of things and a desire 
to assist nature combined with industry on the part of one who 
has had the fortune to be associated with horses and to learn 
the principles of the construction and mechanism of the foot, 
are very essential qualifications for obtaining the best results 
in the beginning with this shoe. This shoe may be considered 
as an internal rather than an external remedy for foot disorders, 
in that it insures more perfect blood circulation for the foot by 
interfering less than the ordinary shoe with ‘‘expansion and 
contraction.”’ By this precaution in shoeing to maintain ‘‘frog 
pressure,” the blood circulation in the foot is kept up and in- 
ternal treatment is effected with cures and prevents quarter 
cracks, contracted heels, etc. 

The merits claimed for this shoe are clearly demonstrated 
if by its use the bad condition of a foot, which is the result 
of years of mistreatment, is materially improved within the 
space of a few months and the development of contracted heels, 
quarter cracks, etc., 1s avoided in sound natural feet. 

2. The most serious drawback to the use of this shoe is the 
condition presented by contracted heels, diseased and shrunken 
frog, (diminished weight supporting area of the foot) and a long 
dished toe. Such a foot can be shod to advantage with a view 
to adopting the new Garrison Shoe by using a very thin steel 
shoe three-sixteenths of an inch thick which will allow as much 
frog pressure as possible. Of course, this shoe is very apt to 
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bend and break and cause trouble and for this reason it must be 
inspected and watched constantly. After this long shoe has 
been in use for about a month, if the frog has increased in size 
and a sufficient length of horn has grown out at the heel, it 
can be removed, the foot prepared and shod with a short shoe 
made from the original old long shoe. 

No one should be so abrupt or impatient in their endeavor 
to improve condition and get results as to adopt this shoe (new 
Garrison) for use on a foot, which for instance, has a quarter 
crack or suppurating corn that causes the quick to be exposed 
directly to the ground or other object with which the foot may 
come in contact. Such cases should be shod with modified 
shoes in the best manner, with a view to the use of the new 
Garrison Shoe. 

3. In preparing the foot the usual rules as to pastern and 
foot axes and levelling must be followed. 

If there is any doubt as to whether there is sufficient 
horn, or not, to allow the shoe to be set in so that the ground 
surface formed by the shoe and the horn, at the heel, will be 
in a level plane and without causing the foot to be broken back, 
the preparation for shoeing with the short shoe must not be 
continued beyond a point where it would necessitate paring 
away the heels in order to apply the long shoe, if it is found in the 
end that there is not sufficient length of horn for the adoption 
of the short shoe. 

The shoulder of horn or offset must be located just far 
enough back towards the heels to allow the shoe to cover all 
of the quarter, which due to its weak and non-strain resisting 
structure would break away if not thus protected. By making 
the shoe as short as possible while meeting the above require- 
ments, the danger of it being knocked out of place, pulled off 
or broken is reduced toa minimum. Incase of doubt at the first 
shoeing it is better to make the shoe a little long and thus 
increase the strain on the shoe rather than fail to prevent a 
portion of the horn breaking away just in rear of the shoe. 
It is found that at each subsequent shoeing a shorter shoe than 
the old one which is removed can be used, so far as reaching or 
joining the shoulder of horn and the end of the shoe is concerned ; 
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the notch works forward toward the toe, much to the advantage 
and delight of the shoer. 

Care should be taken in preparing the foot, not to allow 
the rasp to cut away the horn at the shoulder unintentionally. 
It is better to keep the rasp away when the shoulder is approxi- 
mately located and to do the final fitting at this point with 
the knife. The final operations of locating the exact position 
of the notch or shoulder and of making the shoe of the proper 
length to insure a correct fit and close union, are dependent 
one upon the other and both progress together. The aim is to 





SIDE VIEW. 


Showing union of shoe with horn at heel by countersinking. 


always leave a small margin on both the shoe and the notch 
to the last moment in fitting, which can be disposed of to a 
nicety by filing the end of the shoe, or by paring the notch 
or by a combination of the two, according to the desires. Care 
should be taken to prevent the toe of the shoe extending 
farther to the front than necessary. The ends of the shoe are 
sloped, the ground surface being slightly longer than the bearing 
surface and the wall or shoulder of horn at the notch is made 
to slope backward toward the heels of the horse’s foot. (See 
photograph showing side view.) 
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4. The shoe must be thin in order to maintain a correct 
and safe pastern axis when viewed from the side. (Par. 42, 
‘‘Army Horseshoer.”’) If the shoe is too thick sufficient horn 
can not be removed at the toe to prevent this part of the foot 
from being unduly raised and the heel will be too low in many 
cases to allow the horse to move at a rapid gait with safety 
to his tendons. 

The great difficulty encountered in connection with the 
use of this shoe arises through its tendency to cause the foot 
to be ‘“‘broken back,’”’ which condition results in increased 
weight and wear on the heels and excessive strain on the 
tendons. 

Since the shoe must be thinned in order to meet the 
mechanical conditions imposed by the principle which requires 
the foot axis and the pastern axis to be parallel, 1t becomes 
necessary to increase the hardness of the metal in the shoe 
sufficiently to preserve the necessary resistance against the 
effects of wear. 

The most satisfactory results as to both foot axis and 
wear resisting qualities in the shoe have been gotten by using 
shoes made from ‘‘Toe Calk Steel”’ of the following dimensions: 
Size O, one quarter of the shoes consumed, made of 1-8 inch 
by 1-2 inch and the remaining three-quarters of the quantity 
used, made of 3-16 inch by 1-2 inch Calking Steel; sizes 1 and 2 
of 3-16 inch by 5-8 inch; size 3 of 3-16 inch by 11-16 inch and 
size 4 of 3-16 inch by 3+ inch, bar steel. 

Care must be taken in the case of each foot, when selecting 
the shoe, to see that the nail holes are not too far back along 
the quarters of the foot, for in most cases where this shoe is 
applied a great amount of ‘‘expansion and contraction”’ occurs 
and nails placed too far back have a tendency to pinch the 
sensitive inner structure and cause lameness. 

For the reason indicated above it is often found advisable 
to use a shoe a size smaller than the foot to be shod. The shoe 
should be concaved sufficiently to prevent sole pressure and no 
more. Any tendency of the foot to flare should be corrected by 
taking off the necessary amount of horn near the lower border 


” 


of the foot. 
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The shoe should be carefully fitted and should not have its 
outer edge extend beyond the line of the wall at the toe but 
instead it should fit rather close at this point. Old shoes 
which will withstand at least one month’s wear should always 
be reset. 

By using the old shoe, which due to being thinned by wear, 
the correct foot axis can be maintained with more certainty, 
and the labor and expense of shoeing will be reduced. 

5. From four to six No. 3. nails should be used for size O 
shoe; six No. 4 nails in sizes 1 and 2 and from six to eight No. 
4 nails should be used in sizes 3 and 4. 

The ‘‘City Head Capewell’’ nail is the most satisfactory 
nail which has been found for use with this shoe. 

Any portion of the nail head which projects beyond the 
ground surface of the shoe should be rasped off. 

A horse should not be put to hard fatiguing work im- 
mediately after he is shod; it would be better to shoe him after 
he has been worked for that day (than before) and give him the 
advantage of as much time as possible from the time he is shod 
until he is put to work under new conditions of his feet, caused 
by recent shoeing. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE OF THE SHOE 
DURING THE EXPERIMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN CON-— 
DUCTED WITH ITS USE UNDER THE CONDITIONS 
PRESENTED AT FORT RILEY, KANSAS. 


(a) With this shoe the foot can be kept in its normal and 
natural state as it is found in the case of the colt before being 
shod. 

(b) The frog, sole and bars, which do not need protection, 
come to the ground naturally. The frog is soft and elastic, 
which saves it from wear. The sole, bars and frog thicken 
under pressure and the latter expands, diminishing, as it 
increases in size, the concussion caused in galloping and the 
foot is healthier. This is established by observing the changes 
which take place when the frog and sole of the foot which 
has been shod habitually with a thick shoe, are brought down 
inwear. This, of course, is a provision of nature through which 
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she rewards correct functioning of essentail structures and the 
use of faculties, by developing and preserving them. 

(c) By being vigilant and adcpting a proper method of 
treatment, the ideal foot, which should be round, (should 
approximate a circle) on its lower border; should have a thick, 
wide, elastic frog filling up the space between the heels and 
extending down to a line connecting the two points on the lower 
edge of the wall at the heels, can be maintained. 

(d) A great deal of trouble and harm is caused by the 
ordinary heavy thick shoe of full length being loosened or 
even grabbed and pulled off. This shoe is very rarely cast or 
broken, because it is short, extending back just far enough to 
cover the thin weak parts of the wall, called the ‘‘quarters,”’ 
and being let in (countersunk) at the heels; and consequently 
there is no projection left by which the shoe can be caught and 
pulled off or broken. 

(e) After the application of this shoe in the case of a horse 
which has been deprived of frog pressure for some time, mod- 
erate work only should be taken up at first and it should be in- 
creased very gradually in severity while the foot is becoming 
accustomed to the effects of expansion and contraction, due 
to frog pressure, and also of weight on the bars and sole. 
Bringing these structures of the foot into play under the great 
strain of the horse’s weight, after leng inactivity, has a tendency 
to make the horse flinch. 

(f) The use of the shoe prevents slipping on moderately 
smooth surfaces; the extreme lightness, about 5 ounces, causes 
less fatigue; the use of this shoe tends to reduce interference and 
over-reaching; the shoes are less expensive to make and 
transport (from 250 to 300 can be contained in a keg which holds 
approximately 100 of the ordinary service shoes), and they 
require less labor on the part of the horseshoer. 

(zg) Smaller nails, (No. 4’s) can be used than with the 
common shoe which is a decided advantage to the wall; the 
horn is never split and the wall which, with the frog and bars, 
carries the horse’s weight and receives the strain from same, is 
kept stronger. Nails with ‘‘City Heads” which are flatter, 
(wider and not as high as the ordinary head) are, of course, 
the most satisfactory to use with a thin shoe. 
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In the foregoing, philosophical generalizations have been 
tied down to actualities, based on experimental knowledge. 
The expression, ‘‘I think’”’ has been avoided, for it is super- 
fluous and tends to weaken; when looked at calmly it will be 
found that ‘‘think”’ is very much under a cloud, since very few 
people think exactly alike. 

As the experiment progresses, additional definite state- 


ments can be made concerning the subject. 
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EXTRACTS FROM STANDARD WORKS ON POLO. 


COMPILED BY First LIEUTENANT INNIS P. SWIFT, SECOND CAVALRY; 
Instructor in Equitation, Mounted Service School. 


ie! 


[For polo to be a good game, every player should try his hardest 
to win; but nothing should ever be done contrary either to the 
spirit or letter of the Rules. There should be no quarreling, no 
ling at the Umpire’s decision, and none of the ‘‘win, tie or 
wrangle’ element. If played in this spirit, there is no game in 
the world like polo.—Captain E. D. Miller, D. S. O., (late 17th 


EXTRACTS FROM POLO BY S. B. DRYBROUGH. 


A N Umpire is useless if he can not hold his own. I wil] 
4 not go the length of saying that even if he gives a wrong 


players know by his manner that he has any difficulty in 
arriving at a decision. The Umpire who hesitates loses the 
confidence of the players, who are then apt to grumble about 
the “‘rotten umpiring.”’ A good umpire knows when to hear 
as well as to be deaf; and although he will permit no liberties, 
he will make due allowance for excitement. Naturally it is 
difficult to find such a paragon. Some who would be excellent 
were they firm, are too good-natured and give in when they 
should not. The fact of having often Officiated as sole Umpire 
is apt to spoil a man and to make him forget to keep a syste- 
matic position from which he can best co-operate with his 
confrere. It is not unusual to see an umpire coolly trotting 
about a hundred and fifty yards from anybody, where he can- 
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not possibly see properly. Presently he will be in the middle 
of the game, galloping for his life, with the players shrieking 
at him to get out of the way. Occasionally his pony stops a 
ball, and of course fouls are called for when he has his back 
to the game and is riding in the opposite direction. Some men, 
during play, seem to make a point of riding to the pavillion fcr 
balls, and when they arrive there, they indulge in interesting 
conversations with numerous friends. 


ok * * ok * * 


Nothing disgusts a good player more than having ridic- 
ulous decisions given against him by some youngster for 
whose cpinicn he has only contempt. Our best Umpires 
will be found among such men as the players in Champion 
Cup Teams (past and present), Captains of the best Regi- 
mental and Country Clubs, and playing members of the 


Hurlingham Committees. 


An Umpire should be careful not to stop a game for 
‘‘crossing’’ when it is done by a player on the same side as 


the interfered man. 
- * * 


As cne Umpire cannot possibly follow all the phases of 
a game, it is always desirable to have two. Every time a 
player hits the ball, the Umpire is supposed to see the stroke 
made, so as to be able to say who hit the ball last, or to decide 
if the player in possession was fouled in any way, as by unfair 
crook, by cross, or by rough riding, etc. * * * Whena 
Referee is chosen, he does not follow the game mounted, and 
is only referred to in cases of disagreement, or dcubt as to the 
application of the rules, or of usage. When necessary, he takes 
evidence on facts occuring in the game. Umpires carry whistles 
and spare balls, and should dress so that there can be no risk 
of confusing them with players. They should ride handy 
ponies. They may assist in getting the teams ready to begin, 
and usually superintend the tossing for choice of goals—a 
matter which is not mentioned in our rules. 
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A rule of the American Polo Association directs: ‘‘The 
choice of ends shall be determined by the toss of a coin be- 
tween the field Captains.’’ An earlier rule having already said: 
‘There shall be a Field Captain for each team.”” * * * He 
shall have the sole right to discuss with the Referee questions 
arising during the game. * * *’ (In America the Umpire 


is termed Referee.) 
* * 


The Umpire throws-in the ball to commence the game. 
his position punctually, so that 


He is expected to take uy 
players may have no excuse for being late, but unavoidable 
delays so often occur that he generally waits till the Polo 
Manager intimates that all is ready to begin. Having lined 


teams,. he either waits to hear the bell ring before he 





; in the ball, or, if it has already sounded as a warning 
to line up, he throws in without further delay. The Time- 
<eeper then rings to intimate that the period has begun. To 
avoid confusion when teams line up, it is usual for the same 
Umpire always to threw-in the ball after goals are made, and 


invariably from the same side of the ground, usually facing the 





In cases of rough riding, doubtful crossing, etc., Umpires 
may caution players without inflicting penalties. But cases 
which admit of no doubt must be penalized. The Umpire 
may delay stopping the game if he sees it would be to the dis- 
advantage of the side fouled. For example, if the attacking 
side had the ball and a clear way to goal, the Umpire would 
not stop the game because some player in the background 
committed a foul. * * * It would be at his discretion to 
inflict a penalty when the run was over. 

A rule of the American Polo Association, says: ‘‘When 
a foul is allowed by the Referee, he may or may not stop the 
game, according to his judgment as to the advantage gained 
or lost by the foul.”’ 

Umpires (or goal-watchers) signal when goals are made. 
The Umpire can always veto the goal-watcher if an obviously 
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wrong signal is given. The Umpire calls to the Timekeeper 
when the time allowance is to be made. He signals by whistle 
the ends of periods, as sometimes, when the ball remains in play 
after the expiration of a period the players forget that the 
bell has sounded. The Umpire makes mental note of where 
the ball went out of play. After intervals he should be waiting 
where the ball is to again come into play, ready to throw-in, 
or to superintend the hitting-in, etc. 

In case of hitting out from behind, the Umpire sees that 
the ball is placed according to rule, and satisfies himself that 
the players have had reasonable time to take up their positions. 
It might be better if the ball were not hit cut till the Umpire 
gave the word ‘‘Play.’”” No player who has “‘sneaked’’ within 
the prescribed distance shculd be allowed to touch the ball or 
interfere with a player. Umpires intimate the penalty for 
‘hitting behind.’”’” Umpires always stop a game by whistle. 
When not favoring an appeal they may keep silent, or say ‘‘No,”’ 
or, ‘‘Goon,” etc. When giving a ‘‘fcul,’’ the Umpire should 
say ‘‘Against ’’ (naming the offending player), and 
‘‘for crossing,’ or whatever it is. 


* * ‘* * * * 


When throwing in the ball at the center of the ground, 
the Umpire should distinctly give the order ‘‘Line up,” and 
see that the teams keep at either side of a center line which 
is marked or imagined; but he has no authority to place the 
players. Although he permits no delay, he will allow sufficient 
time for the players to take up their usual pcsitions, and will 
then bowl or throw-in the ball between the players. It is best 
that no player be nearer the thrower-in than say ten yards 
from the center star. The ball should touch the ground be- 
fore reaching a player and have strength to roll about twenty 
for the ball to pass between them. In case of overlapping, 
the Umpire may delay throwing-in or recall the throw, and he 


yards after touching the ground. Players should leave room 


may recall a faulty throw-in. He should not delay for restive 
ponies, or for players not ready or absent. When throwing over 
the boards or towards them, he can order players to stand back 
to give rocm for the ball to hit the ground before reaching them. 
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In case of a fallen goal-post, or one bent in by the wind, 
the Umpire judges by where the post would have been if in its 
proper position. It should be clearly understood that an 
Umpire has the unquestionable power of recalling a decision 
made by himself. It is also agreed that an Umpire may at his 
discretion take evidence; this is important, because many 
people suppose that an Umpire cannot give a decision unless he 
has actually seen the occurrence which is called in question. A 
player volunteering the statement that he had committed an 
unintentional foul is an example of evidence from an interested 
party which any Umpire would accept, even if he had not seen 
the act. Taking evidence from players is open to the objection 
of being injudicious, but it is within the discretion of an Umpire. 


II. EXTRACTS FROM MODERN POLO BY CAPTAIN E. D. MILLER, 
D. S. O., (LATE 17TH LANCERS.) 


An Umpire must not only have the rules at his fingers’ 
ends and be in constant practice, but must also have quick- 
ness of eye, decision of character, application to his work, 
confidence in the correctness of his own opinion, and de- 
termination enough to stick to it. He should ride a good 
polo pony, work hard, never tcr a moment take his eyes off 
the game, give his decisions promptly and clearly. His verdict 
is final, and should be received in absolute silence, no matter 
what the opinion of the players may be. To question his 
decision, either openly or aside, is the height of bad form. 
Even if we think that he has made a mistake, we should loyally 
keep that opinion to curselves; for we must give him the credit 
of doing his best, and must remember that the smartest of 
Umpires cannot always correctly decide a close thing. 


* k * * * * 


Two Umpires are necessary, as it is impossible for one man 
to cover the whole ground in a good match. The best way to 
divide the work of Umpiring is to quarter the ground in the 
manner shown in Fig. 26. The Umpires should keep to 
their own respective sides of the ground; the one remaining 
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more or less in quarter H B G F, the other in quarter E F K D, 
so that neither will go near the other’s goal line. In this man- 
ner they can both obtain a good view of the game, and there 
will always be an Umpire handy to give a reliable decision on a 
close point. Roughly speaking, the Umpires should keep level 
with the two Backs. 


A SHR B 








iS} 
| 
Q 

















D Ske C 


Fig. 26. 


ste - * * * * 

In important matches a Referee (see Hurlingham Rule, 
No. 5) may be appointed; but his services are really never 
required except to decide a knotty point upon which the 
Umpires have disagreed. 

x * * ** * * 

I have sometimes heard the question discussed whether 
polo is a sport or a game. There is no doubt that it is a 
sporting game, and should therefore be played is a sports- 
manlike manner. Anything in the least unfair should be 
rigidly excluded. 
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Such tactics as wasting time in hitting out from behind 
the line, when one goal ahead near the finish of a match, or in 
hitting the ball out at the side with the same object, is the 
very worst of form. 

A deliberate foul, even to save a goal in a close match, 
because the Umpire is not in a position to see, or because 
he is known to be inexperienced and may be bluffed with 
impunity, is utterly opposed to all the principles of fair play. 
Appeals for off-side or for a foul should not be made, unless 
the player is honestly of opinion that the appeal ought to be 
answered in his favor. 

There can be no greater feather in the cap of a team, 
than for the members of it to be able to say that they have 
won a good cup, without having had a single foul given against 
them. 

For polo to be a good game every player should try his 
hardest to win; but nothing should ever be done contrary 
either to the spirit or letter of the Rules. There should be no 
quarrelling, no grumbling at the Umpire’s decision, and none 
of the ‘‘win, tie or wrangle’ element. If played in this spirit 


there is no game in the world like polo 


[II]. EXTRACTS FROM THE GAME OF POLO BY T. F. DALE. 


Nothing is more usual than to find a man very ignorant 
of the rules of a game at which he constantly plays, and 
the Umpire must do more than merely get a knowledge of 
the laws which govern the play. He must have studied them 
carefully and considered beforehand what his decision should 
be on doubtful points. To this end he should think cut some 
of the more likely cases of infringement that will probably 
arise, and try to find out what are the opinions on doubtful 
points of thie best players. Then he must have played the game 
so that he can readily place himself in imagination in the posi- 
tion of the players. No man can possibly make a good Umpire 


whe has not played and watched good polo carefully for some 
time. Then last but not least he must be able to make up his 
mind quickly, and having done so must uplhod his decision 
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quietly but firmly. When a man is placed in a position in 
which a decision of doubtful points is likely to be asked of him, 
he should of course do his best to come to a right decision, 
bearing in mind that he must decide something, and that it is 
better even to come to a wrong decision than to none at all. 

To be an ornamental dummy is cnly attractive in inverse 
proportion to the abilities of the man of whom action is de- 
manded. To occupy a position respected for its authority and 
influence, and to become a power has its attractions in small 
things as well as great. 


IV. EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN POLO ASSOCIATION RULES. 


Field Captain: 

There shall be a Field Captain for each team who shall 
have the direction of positions and plays of his men. He 
shall have the sole right to discuss with the Referee ques- 
tions arising during the game and to enter protests with the 
Referee. Other players shall testify only when requested 
by the Referee. 

Timer and Scorer: 

The two Captains shall agree upon a Timer and a Scorer, 

who shall perform the duties under the direction of the Referee. 


Goal Judges: 

The home Captain shall appoint two Goal Judges, ac- 
ceptable to the visiting Captain, each of whom shall give 
testimony to the Referee, at the latter’s request, in respect 
to goals and other plays near his goal, but the Referee shall 
make all decisions. 


Substitute: 

When a player is replaced by a substitute he cannot 
return to the team the same day, except to take the place of 
another player who is disabled or disqualified. 

When a change of players takes place after the game has 
begun, the handicap of the man having the highest number 
of goals shall be counted. 
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Clear Field: 
Only players and Referee shall be allowed upon the ground 


during the progress of the game. 


Ends: 

The choice of ends shall be determined by the toss of a 
coin between the two Field Captains. 

Ends shall be changed after every goal. 


Throw-1n: 

The Referee shall instruct the Timer tc give the signal 
for the commencement of the game. 

The Referee shall then throw’ in the ball between the 
contestants, who shall each be on his cwn side of the middle 
line. 

The Referee may impose a fine, nct exceeding $25.00 
each, on any members of a team, who are not on the ground 
ready to play at the time announced for the game to begin. 


Time Limit: 

At the end of seven and a half (714) minutes’ play the 
Timer’s signal shall be sounded, but the play shall not stop 
until the ball goes out of bounds, of on boarded grounds, until 
the ball strikes the boards. Any excess of time in any of 
these periods, due to the ball remaining in play, shall be de- 
ducted from the succeeding pericd. The last period, however, 
shall terminate at the first sound of the final signal. 

Tie: 

In the event of a tie at the end of the last period, the game 
shall be renewed, after the usual interval, by the ball being 
thrown in at the center line, and the play shall be continued 
in periods cf seven and a half (714) minutes, or until a goal 
or safety is made or a foul penalized. 


Out of Bounds: 

When the ball crosses a side line it is out of bounds, and 
shall be put in play by the Referee throwing it between the 
contestants (lined up as at the beginning of the game) toward 
the middle of the field, and parallel to the goal lines, at the 
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point where it went over the boards. He shall throw from 
outside the side boards. 


Knock-in: 

When the ball crosses an end line it is out of bounds, 
and the side defending the goal at the end in entitled to a knock- 
ing, the ball being placed on the line at the point where it 
crossed, but in no case nearer to the goal posts or to the side 
beards than ten (10) feet. 

A ball must be over and clear of the line to be out. 

When a player having the knock-in causes delay, the 
Referee shall throw a ball on the field and call play.. No 
opponent shall come within fifty (50) feet of the ball, when 
placed for a knock-in, until the same has been hit by a mallet, 
or thrown in by the Referee. As soon as the ball has been 
knocked-in by a mallet, or thrown in by the Referee, it is in 
play, and subject te the rules of play. 

Score: 

(a) A goal counts one. 

(b) <A safety counts minus one-quarter. 

(c) A foul counts minus one-half and such other pen- 
alty as the Referee may impose. 


Goal: 

A goal is made when the ball goves over and clear of the 
line between the goal posts, or above the top of the goal posts 
between the center lines. 


Safety: 

Whenever a player, either accidentally or intention- 
ally, gives the ball an impetus with his mallet which carries 
the ball over the gcal line he is defending, and it touches 
nothing except the goal posts or the ground after leaving his 
mallet, it shall be deemed a safety. 


Fouls: 

The Referee shall declare any violation of Rules 26, 27, 
28 and 29 a foul, when seen by him, without waiting tc have 
it claimed; or, when not seen by him, upon evidence satis- 
factory to him. 
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He may suspend the player committing the foul for the 
match, but he shall also impose the usual penalty of one-half 
goal. 

The Referee may stop the game on account of a foul, 
in which event the scoring time should be stopped by sounding 
the whistle, or he may permit the game to continue and declare 
the penalty to the player, and at the end of the period to the 
Keeper of the score. 

In case of a player being disabled by a foul so that he is 
unable to continue, the side which has been fouled shall 
have the option of providing a substitute, or of designating 
the player on the opposite side whose handicap is nearest 
above that of the disabled player, and the former shall there- 
upon retire from the game. This penalty shall be in addition 
to those hereinbefore provided, and the game shall continue 
with each side reduced by the above withdrawals. 


Dangerous Riding: 

26. Careless or dangerous horsemanship or a lack of 
consideration for the safety cf others is forbidden. 

The following are examples of riding prohibited under 
this rule: 

(a) Bumping at an angle dangerous to a player or to 
his pony. 

(b) Zigzagging in front of another player riding at a 
gallcp. 


Right of Way: 

27. <A. The right cf way is given to the player who last 
hit the ball,foryto the player who has entered safely on the 
line of the ball between it and the last hitter, or (as against 
players notin psosession of the ball) to the player who is 
followingJnearer than any other player the line of direction 
of the ball. 


Crossing: 

B. Afplayer shall not cross the player having the right 
of way, except at an unquestionably safe distance; ncr shall 
he pull up in front of the latter unless he is far enough ahead 
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to give the latter unquestionably enough time to pull up also; 
nor shall he pull up across the latter under any consideration 
whatsoever. 


Meeting: 
28. Whenever two players are riding in cpposite directions 
for the ball, each shall leave the ball on his offside. 


Other Prohibitions: 

29. A. A player shall not strike an adversary or his 
pony with the hands or mallet, nor strike the ball when dis- 
mounted, nor hit intentionally with his mallet the pony he 
is riding. 

B. A player shall not crook his adversary’s mallet 
unless he is cn the same side of the adversary’s pony as the 
ball, or in a direct line behind, and his mallet is neither over 
or under the adversary’s pony. The mallet may not be crooked 
unless his adversary is in the act of striking the ball. 

(. A player in reaching across in front of or behind an 
opponent’s pony to play the ball, shall not touch that pony 
with his mallet, nor shall he crook the opponent’s mallet in so 
reaching across. 

D. The cruel use of spurs is prohibited. 

E. A player shall not sieze with his hand, strike nor 
push with the head, hand, arm or elbow, another player, 
but he may push with the shoulder, provided the elbow be kept 
close to the side. 

F, A player requiring a mallet, pony, or assistance 
from an outside person during the game, shall ride to the 
end or side lines to procure it. No person shall come on the 
field to assist him. 

G. A player shall not hold the ball in his hand, arm, 
or lap, nor shall he kick or hit the ball with any part of his 
person. He may, however, block the ball with any part of 
his person or with his pony. 


Fines: 


The Referee shall also have the power to impose a fine 
(the amount to be determined by the committee) on any 
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team or member of a team failing to appear within reasonable 
time of the hour named for the events for which they have 
entered, or fer any misconduct or violation of the rules during 
the progress of the game, and shall report the same in writing 
to the committee for enforcement. 


Accident: 

In case of an accident to a player or to a pony, or toa 
pony’s gear, which in the opinion of the Referee involves 
danger to a player, he may stcp the game. It shall not be 
stopped for a broken or lost mallet, stirrup leather, curb 
chain, or martingale, unless liable to trip a pony. 


Broken Ball: 

When a ball is broken or trodden into the ground in 
such a manner as to render it unserviceable in the opinion 
of the Referee, or when it strikes the Referee or his pony so as 
in his opinion, to affect the game seriously, he may stop the 
game, and may substitute another ball by throwing it toward 
the middle cf the field between the players at the point where 
the event occured. 


Referee’s Whistle: 

In all the above cases the play is not suspended until 
the Referee’s whistle biows, but the game shall be considered 
stopped at the time the event occured. The ball, when placed 
again in play, shall be thrown by the Referee toward the middle 
of the field at the point at which the ball was when the event 
occasioning the suspension of the game occured. 


Failure to Finish: 

In the event of a game being stopped by darkness, or 
for any cause which prevents a finish the same day, it shall 
be resumed at the point at which it stopped, as to score and 
position of the ball, at the earliest convenient time, unless 
settled ctherwise by agreeement between the captains, or it 
may be referred to the Referee, whose decision shall be final. 








THE CAVALRY SABER. 


By Masor C. D. RHODES, U. S. CAVALRY. 


HERE is probabiy nc questicn which has caused so much 
controversy as the saber question, first, as to whether 
American cavalry needs any saber; and, second, as to the 
saber’s proper form, weight, and material, if included in the 
cavalry equipment. 

No one disagrees, however, with the statement that if 
armed with a saber, the latter should be the very best type 
obtainable, and that the cavalry should at least be reasonably 
proficient in its use. 

The Cavalry Equipment Board has received some criticism 
of the present saber, principally with respect to the brittle- 
ness of the blades, the weight, the lack of balance, the straight 
blade, and the size of hilt, which are now receiving careful 
consideration by the Board. 

Unusual interest therefore attaches to the following 
communication from Second Lieutenant George S. Patton, Jr., 
Eighth Cavalry, who organized the present course in swords- 
manship at the Mounted Service School, and who is well known 
throughout the Army as one of the most expert all-around 
swordsmen in the service. 

His letter was written at the express request of the Cavalry 
Equipment Board, and contains much food for thought: 


Copy of Letter: 

I have today received a letter stating that the Cavalry 
Equipment Board would consider my views on certain points 
connected with propcsed changes in the present saber. It 
enumerates the subjects on which my opinion is desired. I 
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copy them below as question, from (a) to (e), with my answer 
after each: 

Q.—(a) Is the present saber too heavy? Or keeping 
the same aggregate weight, is it posible to distribute the weight 
to better advantage? 

A.—(a) The present saber weighs within a few ounces 
of the old issue saber; it weighs two ounces more than the 
latest French saber; about the same as the present Swedish 
saber; and about an ounce less than the present English 
saber of the line regiments. The English Guards use a much 
heavier saber. 

From the above it would appear that the present saber is 
not too heavy. 

The present distribution of the weight was very carefully 
arranged to give the maximum effect to the charge with the 
point and to the lunge. By the weight being mostly in the 
forte great power is given in diverting the thrust or cut of an 
enemy while keeping the point in line for his chest. In this 
particular the present saber is the superior of any existing 
weapon in the hands of foreign nations. 

The reason why, to the inexperienced or to those long 
accustomed to the old saber, it feels awkward is because the old 
saber was balanced like a polo stick and when once started 
swung itself, while the saber, model 1913, needs constant direc- 
tion. 

Now with the old pendulum balanced saber one could 
make very effective moulinets in thin air, but if confronted 
by the necessity of quickly stopping one of these moulinets 
in order to deliver a thrust or a cut, the operation is rendered 
very difficult by the pendulum motion just described. 

Q.—(b) Is the length satisfactory? 

A.—(b) The length is one and one-fifth inches shorter 
than the French and about one-halt inch longer than the British, 
so it would seem to be about the average of those of well-in- 
structed armies. 

Q.—(c) Considering the fact that in event of war, these 
sabers will be used by thousands of regular and vclunteer 
recruits who as non-experts will be more apt to ‘‘cut”’ than 
thrust, should not a saber of the present length assume a 
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slight curve, say of one and five-eighths inches, at its point of 
greatest curvature from a straight line? 

A.—(c) The idea that a slight curve aids a cut is without 
support by the facts of history. If we look back to the period 
1150—1250 A. D., when chain armor was at its best, we find 
that chain armor was proof against the point but as it had no 
stiffness the edge was effective against it. But do we find 
curved swords? No. They were straight, single or double 
edged, weapons. 

Plate armor started to appear before 1300, A. D., and it 
was strong against the edge but at first weak to the point. 
The point to be well directed must have a straight blade. 
It had; the straight sword continued in use with a slight de- 
crease in width of blade. 

The original claymore of the Scotch Highlanders had no 
point at all; yet it was the greatest cutting weapon of its time. 
In the English revolution the men both of Cromwell and of 
Rubert used the point; so did the dragoons of Charles XII and 
Peter the Great. 

The idea of the curved saber came in vogue in Europe 
at the time when the improvement in fire arms made effective 
armor too heavy for mobile troops. So it was discarded by 
part of the cavalry, later by all. The first to discard it were 
called light cavalry, and since the only historic examples 
known to Europe of unarmed cavalry were the Turks and 
Arabs they thought it well to adopt the arm of those troops. 
Now in common with all orientals these people used the 
scimiter without a guard. But they did not use the European 
method of a charge in line. They charged in extended order 
on very handy horses and they fought always by circling and 
used almost always horizontal cuts. 

For defense they trusted to a round target in the left 
hand and to the superior agility of their mounts. 

For such tactics an extremely curved saber is advantageous 
as it gives, when used in a horizontal direction, a very much 
drawn cut which acts like a saw. 

But I have been unable to fine evidence of troops so armed 
ever making a head-on charge against European troops armed 
with the straight sword. For such work they used the lance 
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and the scimiter only in the mélée. The reason for this is 
clear; close formation prevents the horizontal cut. The 
scimiter is too short for the vertical cut and besides when the 
object cut is approaching it is clear that a vertical drawn cut 
even with the most curved weapon is mechanically impossible 
because the draw to be effective is along the blade from hilt 
to point while in a vertical cut in a head-on charge the object 
cut would be travelling from point to hilt. 

Now assume that we make a saber with a slight curve 
as described and make a cut at the head or the shoulder of a 
man the part of the blade that makes contact with the object 
cut is not over three inches in length. If you will apply 
any three inches of this proposed blade to an object it will 
be found to be straight so far as any drawing effect is con- 
cerned. Yet the curve is sufficient to interfere greatly with 
the use of the point. 

Q.—(d) Cannot the hilt be improved so as to be less 
cumbersome and yet protect the hand and sword arm to a de- 
gree consistent with mounted as distinguished from dismounted 


work? 
A.—(d) The hilt was given its present size in order to ob- 
tain the necessary balance described in (a). It is believed 


that this hilt is a little too large in the grip for some men 
but this can be corrected in the troop by simply removing the 
rubber grips and rasping about a sixteenth of an inch from 
the inner surface; then replace them and filing the ridge of 
back of the grip down flush. This operation takes about ten 
minutes with a rasp and screw driver. 

The only other way to reduce the weight and size of the 
hilt is to reduce the weight of the blade. This could easily 
be done by changing the cross section to the “‘I’’ beam type 
used in France, but this would vastly reduce the value of the 
saber for cutting. The guard of the present saber is the 
lightest and most effective I know of. It was much admired 
by French officers that saw it. 

The saber model of 1913 was never designed for use on 
foot. 

©.—(e) Your ideas of the best all around saber for an army 
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of volunteer cavalry sent into the field with say only six months 
training in all kinds of instruction. 

A.—(e) I believe that the present saber or a similar 
straight saber is the best for cavalry of any period of training 
whatever. I base this view on the universal practice of all 
nations except Russia and Japan. I believe that their retention 
of the cutting weapon is due to oriental tradition. Alsoit should 
be noted that the Russian uses the lance for the charge proper 
using the saber only for the mélée. 

The theory often advanced that the edge is easier to use 
than the point is not well taken. If anyone will try to make a 
head cut at a dummy while at full gallop, using a regulation 
saber of any type, he will find that it is a much more difficult 
operation to deliver an effective vertical blow than it is to use 
the -point. 

I emphasize vertical blow, because the crowding in the 
ranks precludes any other sort of cut. Also the present 
position of charge saber with the point, which is approximately 
the position taken by all nations using the point, has a ten- 
dency to make the horse bolt at the last fifty yards when this 
position should be adopted. The French in fact say that this 
is one of the chief advantages of the position and add ‘‘That 
if at the last moment the gallant trooper overcome by emotion 
closes his eyes, if he but retain the charging position he is as 
deadly as ever.” 

Either Sherman or Sheridan once said that if the reins 
could be cut at the last moment all charges would succeed, 
which is exactly in line with the French idea. If on the other 
hand men are taught to use the edge they must sit erect and 
in that position the weaker spirits may be able tc shun the im- 
pact by pulling up their horses, which when using the point 
they cculd not do. 

History records in latter years very few mélées. In them 
all men even the best trained would use the edge in at least 
fifty per cent of cases. But in such a mix-up instruction would 
not be needed as there would be neither time nor room for 
scientific cutting. 

At this point it is well to remark that the scientific use 
of the edge is vastly more difficult to teach than a correspond- 
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ing degree of skill with the point. To use the hand, a con- 
dition impossible to obtain with remount. 

The use of the point on the other hand is best facilitated 
by going on at speed, lunging at whatever comes in the way. 
This also, spells safety, because for an unarmored man to pull 
up in a mélée would be to court attack from the rear by some 
third party. 

Troops can be trained to assume the present charging 
position in about six lessons of half an hour each; and for 
six months men this would be all that could be expected. And 
in view of the above stated scarcity of mélées, all that would 
be necessary. 

If anyone will try cutting with the old saber and the new 
straight one, it will at once be evident that as hard if not a 
harder blow can be struck with the new than with the old. 
Also the moral effect of a charge with the point is far greater 
than one with the edge. It looks, and is, faster and the notion 
of one of those points exploring one’s interior is more dis- 
quieting than the thought of a split scalp. 

From recent observations with troops I believe that 
the lack of cohesion sometimes exhibited in the charge is 
due to the fact that the advance to it is seldom over 200 yards 
at a gallop, while if it were made with war-wearied horses for 
the probable distance of 800 to 1,000 yards the effect would 
be much better, because when the horses are turned loose 50 
yards from the enemy by the taking of the charging position 
their condition of fatigue would not allow much bolting ahead 
of the line in that short distance even when they were turned 
loose and turned loose they should be. 

There is a general tendency to attempt to halt in line after 
acharge. Thisis unfortunate because to get the halt the charge 
is not made at full speed. Whereas in war if opposing bodies 
met there would be plenty of opposing force to stop the wildest 
horse. And if the enemy turned there would be no need of 
halting, as the pursuit would follow. Again, as noted above, 
horses in war would be very glad to stop. 

Our possible opponents on the south and the west use the 
edge, so a charge against them with the point with our bigger 
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and longer men would be vastly more effective than a charge 
with the edge where length of reach is of no value. 

I have been told by several officers, one of high rank, that 
the present method of using the saber was faulty because there 
are no ‘‘parries’’ taught. 

This view is not correct because each lunge and the charge 
afford when properly made a perfect parry against either cut 
or thrust at the same time as they attack the enemy. This is 
the reason as stated in (a) for placing the weight in the forte— 
and also a reason why it would be bad policy to reduce the 
present weight more than five ounces. 

2. As stated above all the nations except Russia and 
Japan use the point and it is a conclusion they have come to 
after much thorough study and experiment for they all have 
at one time or another reverted to the edge and all with the 
exceptions mentioned found it worthless. Now since they 
adopt our ideas in shooting it seems only reasonable that we 
profit by their work with the saber. 














IDENTIFICATION OF PUBLIC ANIMALS. 


By E. 0. TROWBRIDGE. 


ROPOSED system of identification, record compiling and 
keeping, of animals now in the service of the War Depart- 
ment, and of those to be hereafter purchased, based upon 
personal experience of eight years with the Army Horse Board 
at Kansas City, Mo., in identifying and shipping animals and 
record keeping of more than 40,000 head inspected by that 
Board during that time. 


SYSTEM. 
The proposed system of the first identification numbering 
is as follows: 
For Horses: 
A A 


ae a. ” iding the Mi iptterc— 2 

6 t° 9909 = 10,000 head. Using the 26letters= 260,000 
1A 9A ae = ; * tan 
iw to - 7 used as above you have identified...2,340,000 


For Mules: 
Same series as for horseeg............. - cesssssssnrnnedy 40,000 


i: | Need See ere eae arn 4,680,000 





The above series to be used in times of war, but in times of 
peace a three figure series should be used covering 234,000 head 


each, of horses and mules. 
These letters and figures are to be placed on the tight f fore 


hoof, as is done in numbering animals at present. 
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The twenty-six letters could be used as follows, the letter 
‘“‘Q” with a square body that it may not be confounded with 
the letter ‘‘O”’: 


(a) Kansas City Zone—11 letters ‘‘A”’ to “‘K”’ inclusive. 
(b) Front Royal Zone— 3 ” “—E 2° R” . 
(c) Fort Reno Zone —3 ” “te - 
— ee 


~) 


(d) Fort Keogh Zone — 3 
(e) Q. M. G. Office. — 3 ” “U" te “Ww . 
({ ) Animals in service — 3 ”’ "a wee” ite 


The letters ‘‘X,” ‘“‘Y,”’ “‘Z,’’ series (f), to be used exclu- 
sively in the four figure series as shown later herein. 

Although four purchasing stations only, are mentioned 
above, the series may be distributed to 100 or more purchas- 
ing stations without any complications arising therefrom. 

The three letters assigned, above, to the Q. M. General’s 
Office, series (e), are for use in such small purchases as might 
be made at points not designated as purchasing stations. To 
illustrate, if Fort Leavenworth were ordered to purchase 100 
head of animals, 100 numbers, following the last number used 
in the series (‘‘U,”’ ‘‘V,” or ‘‘W,”’’) series (e), would be furnished 
the purchasing officer, with the crder for the purchase, and 
would be used in designating the animals. 

All the series, (a) to (f), outlined above, to be used exclu- 
sively on matured animals when they enter the service for active 
use. 

The connection of this series with the three }Remount 
Depots is shown later herein. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Each officer throughout the army who is in charge of one or 
more animals will hereinafter be referred to as being in charge 
of an organization the same as though it were a troop, company, 
etc. 

Each organization shall have an organization serial number 
to be placed on the left fore hoof of animal as is followed out 
in the cavalry organizations at present. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CARDS. 


DESCRIPTIVE CARD OF PUBLIC 











ANIMALS. 
Shipping No. Serial No. 
21 A 
Remount No. 234 
A Organization No. 
ee B-2-26. 
O 
a ete. 
etc. 
ete. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
(To be filled in at time of purchase.) 


Here follows the description as to 
age, sex, weight, color, height, breed- 
ing, sire, dam, name, by whom bred, 
when foaled, when inspected and 
purchased, from whom purchased, 
cost, etc., as on present cards. 





SPECIAL DESCRIPTION. 
(To be filled in at time of purchase.) 


Here are three outline cuts of 
horses, showing views of front and 
each side, as in the descriptive cards 
now in use. 


MEMORANDUM. 


DESCRIPTIVE CARD OF PUBLIC 
ANIMALS. 


Shipping No. Young Animal. 


21 


Remount No. Matured Animal. 


A Sertal No..;..:...:.... 
a (To be branded at 
O time of purchase.) 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
(To be filled in at time of purchase.) 
Here follows description as to 
age, sex, weight, color, height and re- 
marks. 





Board convened by............ S. 0. No. 

LT ROR area ee ar a eer 
cure ot oe: (1 i icc 
NRUDEND oie bec oot rtge  t os ates acne cece oesneGsk 


How purchased (contract or open 

OOD CE 8 Ree ne eee OE Ae eRe ne DEE 
Signature of Inspector. 

Shipped from: National Stock Yards, 

Illinois. 

Date: 

By: 





January 5, 1916. 

Captain C. E. Hawkins, Q. M. 
Corps. 

Bill Lading: 
5, 1916. 

Shipped to: Depot Quartermaster. 

At: Seattle Washington. 

Remarks: Purchased for use in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Shipped in: Arms Palace Horse Car. 


No. 234. Date: Jany. 





(Double Leaf.) 


(Single Leaf.) 


The second, third and fourth pages of the Descriptive Card described 


above (double leaf) are the same as those now in use. 


The second page of 


the signle leaf Descriptive Card is not used. 
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There should be used by each Purchasing Officer an Origi- 
nal Descriptive Card, as above, now approved by the Quarter- 
master General with additions as follows and as shown on 


card above; double leaf. Left upper corner—‘‘No.......... rs 
used in shipping in young animals to Remount Depots, and 
directly thereunder, ‘‘No.................... ” used for Remount Depot’s 


identification number. 


Right upper corner—‘“‘No..... ”” Serial number. 
“No “ 
“NG... ” + Organization numbers. 
ete. J 


There should also be used a Memorandum Descriptive 
Card, as above, single leaf. This memorandum Descriptive 
Card to be entirely completed at time of purchase of the 
matured animal or at such time as the matured animal is shipped 
from the Remount Depot for active service, and forwarded to 
the Quartermaster General’s Office for file, at the time the 
animal is shipped and invoiced to an organization. 

The method of filing this Memorandum Card for ready 
reference and comprehensive information for the Quarter- 
master General’s Office, is shown later herein under caption 
‘*Records.”’ 


METHOD OF OPERATION. 


In describing this proposed method, one horse, one pur- 
chasing officer and one organization will be employed and as 
will be seen the method is equally applicable to any number of 
animals, purchasing officers and organizations. 

An animal is purchased and given a serial number A234, 
(see cut No. 1), on the right fore hoof and this number placed 
on the Descriptive Card (Original and Memorandum), at point 
indicated therefor, the original forwarded with the invoice to 
destination of the animal and the memorandum ccpy forwarded 
to the Quartermaster General’s Office at the same time. Upon 
arrival of the animal at destination the Organization number 
‘*B-2-26” is placed on the left fore hoof and also on the 
Oirginal Descriptive Card at point indicated for same. 
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on 


Your Original Descriptive Card will now read as follows: 
A  —Serial number. 
234 
B-2-26—Organization number. 


The purchasing number is now allowed to grow off the hoof, 
and in the future the horse will be known by his organization 
number which when identified on the Original Descriptive 
Card gives you at once the original serial number which is the 
same as that on the Memorandum Descriptive Card on file in 
the Quartermaster General’s Office on which is detailed data— 
see Memorandum Card above. 

This system prevents any duplication of serial numbers 
no matter how many have been engaged in purchasing animals. 





CUT No. 1. 


An organization letter as shown above, (B-2-26), is not 
necessary in organizations where a letter would have no meaning. 
If a Quartermaster at a station has but two horses or two mules, 
they should be carried as organization numbers 1 and 2 and so 
marked on the Original Descriptive Card under organization 
number. 

Orders could be issued assigning certain letters to cavalry 
horses, others to artillery horses, and still others to draft 
‘horses, and the record files of each class kept separate and 
distinct in filing cases in the Quartermaster General’s Office. 








or 
~] 
Co 
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YOUNG HORSES. 
When young animals are purchased for Remount Depots 
they should be shipped from points of purchase to depots 
simply under a shipping number, which in no way would have 
connection with the system outlined above, but just carried 
on the Descriptive Card on the left hand upper corner as shown 
on above cut of card. These animals would not receive the 
general identification serial number until such time as they were 
issued for active service. 


REMOUNT DEPOTS. 


Each Remount Depot should be considered in the same 
light as a large breeding farm and its horse records kept separate 
and distinct from the general record of animals in active serv- 
ice as is now done, and have a connection only through the 
Descriptive Card on which there is the original purchasing 
and shipping number and the Remount Depot’s identification 





Front Royal 


Fort Reno, 





number and on which should be placed the general serial num- 
ber used for horses in active service, when same is issued 
and shipped for such service. 

At Remount Depots the following system can be employed 
as there are ample facilities and time so to do, using as fol- 
lows: 

Front Royal, A iis AL 
O 999 
Fort Reno, O| ses 999 

A A 
Fort Keogh, A—O to A-999 with 20 letters.............20,000 head. 





with 20 letters.............. 20,000 head. 


with 20 letters.............. 20,000 head. 


This brand is to be placed on the left neck of the animal in 
neat characters which would make a ready identification of the 
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animals when ranging over the pastures at the depots, and fur- 
thermore make it always possible to identify a remount horse 
from one purchased matured, and also an easy index as to the 
station from which issued. 

ANIMALS NOW IN THE SERVICE. 

In order to bring all the animals now in the service under 
this system each organization now in possession of animals 
should report the number and kind on hand. Series (f), letters 
“xX,” “Y” and “‘Z”’, each used in the four figure series, one 
letter for cavalry, one for artillery and one for draft horses, 
each letter covering thereby 10,000 head, would be sufficient 
for all horses now in the service, and the same series (f) applied 
to the mules would dispose of them in the same maneer. 

It would not be necessary for each organization to place the 
general identification serial numbers assigned them on the ani- 
mals hoof, but simply place their organization number, now on 
the animal or to be placed on the animal, on the Descriptive 
Card, directly under the general identification serial number, 
properly fill out the Memoranum Descriptive Card, so far as 
possible and mail it to the Quartermaster General’s Office for 
proper file. 

RECORD CASE. 
**Live’’ ‘‘Dead”’ 
Animals in service. Animals out of service. 
ABCDE—toZ ABCD— toZ 











oO 
~] 
on 
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RECORDS. 


A record case consisting of fifty-two perpendicular, sub- 
divided compartments, each of sufficient width to accomodate a 
descriptive card, the first twenty-six compartments lettered 
from ‘‘A”’ to “Z,’’ and the second twenty-six compartments 
lettered likewise, and with perpendicular height to accomodate 
10,000 cr more cards could be provided in which to file a com- 
plete record of all horses now in the army or to be hereafter 
purchased. 

Beginning with zero, file under each letter the Memorandum 
Descriptive Cards as fast as received. Assuming that all the 
horses in the army have been accounted for, the system works 
as follows: 

A monthly report of all animals dropped should be fur- 
nished the Quartermaster General’s Office, showing the serial 
number of each. The Memorandums bearing these serial 
numbers are removed from the “‘Live”’ case and filed under their 
proper letter in the ‘‘Dead”’ case, and a record of these numbers 
kept in a book used for that purpose. 

Knowing the total number in the ‘‘Live”’ case, by de- 
ducting the number withdrawn therefrom and filed in the 
‘‘Dead”’ case of which you have the record, the number in 
actual service can be determined in an instant. 

At the end of each year the serial numbers withdrawn must 
be furnished each purchasing office to which the letters belong 
that they can again use them for future purchases during the 
year. This method keeps the series perpetual. 

A record of mules (wheel, lead and pack) should be kept 
in a case similar to that for horses and in exactly the same 
manner. 

This system, like all other record systems, to be made 
successful must have the support of all connected therewith, 
from the purchasing office to the organization commander. 

BRANDING IRONS. 

The present three-fourths inch numbers designated by 
order to be used on the hoof, are found by experience to be too 
small as it is impossible to burn the outlines of the figures with- 
out also burning the core. 
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Numbers one inch in height, such as are used by dealers 
and commercial companies, have been found by experience to 
be much more satisfactory and more easily deciphered and 
consequently do not have to be burned in so deeply obviating 
possible damage to the animals hoof. 

The equipment of branding irons required if the fore- 
going system is employed consists of ‘‘U. S.”, numbers from 
“O”’ to 9”, now in use and one or two letters in addition as 
(A), (B), or any other series that the purchasing officer might 
be using. The letter branding irons are to be constructed 
thusly: ‘‘A,” “B,” “C,”’—letters with bar attached. 





REMARKS. 

Varicus systems have been outlined for indentification 
of animals in the service of the army but most seem to be more 
or less defective. One outlined in the CAvALRY JOURNAL some 
months back, appeared at first glance to be a very complete 
and satisfactory method, but upon analysis it apparently 
developes some unsurmountable obstacles. This is the system 
of alternating letters and numbers, viz:—‘‘AOO”’ to ‘‘A99”’— 
““OAO” to ‘‘9Z9”—‘‘OOA”’ to ‘‘99Z,”’ etc., to be placed on 
shoulders, hips and necks of animals. 

A few of the defects this system developes are that C— 
D—G—O and Q are so similar in appearance that when branded 
on body of animal it will be impossible, after the hair has grown 
out, to accurately determine one from the other. 

In purchasing animals in large numbers daily, as is done 
at times, it would be impossible to brand these animals with- 
out having specially constructed chutes and appliances at every 
point where animals are assembled for inspection. This of 
course is practically impossible. 

Again ‘‘O” Zero, one (001) and Zero 0 one (001) are iden- 
tical. In the third series the second horse would be Zero one 
0 (010) the same as the eleventh horse in the first series, O, 
one Zero, (010), etc., throughout the entire series, making it 
doubly indefinate when C—D—G—O and Q are considered. 

If the A—B—C series are used in the three characters 
mentioned for 1910 foals it would cover 900 animals. The 
1910 foals would be nine years old in 1919 and not purchasable. 
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If A—B—C is again used for 1914 foals animals five years old 
and animals ten years old would bear the same brand, hence 
this system would fail to show the age of the animals as it is 
supposed to do. 

COMMENTS. 

I have very great satisfaction in having been the means of 
introducing Mr. Trowbridge’s system of identifying animals. 
While watching remounts being bought and in conversations 
had with him, I had an opportunity to learn his ideas on num- 
bering army remounts and was so impressed with their practi- 
sability and value that I persuaded him to put his scheme into 
writing for the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

Mr. Trowbridge is the Chief Clerk in the office of the 
Quartermaster, in Kansas City, where he has had eight year’s 
experience in numbering about 40,000 animals and his scheme 
is the result of his experience. 

If his plan is adopted, it will afford a splendid chance for 
the Veterinarian to obtain reliable statistics in regard to the 
breeding, diseases, causes of death, etc., of the animals of the 
army. This will enable him to adopt prophylactic measures 
to decrease the mortaility in preventable diseases and acci- 
dents of which there are too many at the present time, and of 
which there is too much ignorance, owing to this lack of sta- 
tistics. 

With this plan a yearly report of deaths and their causes 
can be compiled at the War Department which will atford most 
valuable information, especially if a monthly report of diseases 
and accidents that have been cured, together with the treat- 
ment given, is added to the yearly compilation. 

It is hoped that Mr. Trowbridge’s excellent scheme will 
be put in use as soon as possible. 

R. Vans AGNEW, 
Veterinarian Fifth Cavalry. 


I have examined the proposed system of keeping the re- 
cord of horses purchased and consider it a practicable one. 
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Mr. Trowbridge certainly deserves credit for working it up and 
and I hope to see it adopted. 

The only changes that I would suggest are the following: 

Such an enormous number of horses can be designated by 
this system, without duplicating, that I would cut out some of 
the letters, which it is difficult to reproduce in perfect shape, 
by burning on the hoof. 

For example, the letter ‘‘I”’ is like the figure ‘‘1.”’ It 
might well be cut out. So also, I imagine that the letters ‘‘E,”’ 
“M,” “O,” ““W,” might be cut out because of the difficulty 
of reproducing them. There would still be plenty left to give 
designations to over 2,000,000 head, which is more than we 
would use in any period of twenty-five years. 

My second suggestion is that, at the end of twenty or 
twenty-five years, the designation shall begin over again. By 
that time, all horses which entered the service, in the first five 
years of the operaticn of the system, will be gone and there 
will be plenty of designations at the head of the list, to use, 
without duplicating any designation borne by animals actually 
expired’’ num- 


oe 


in the service. I would not attempt to use 
bers except by commencing again at the beginning, every 
twenty or twenty-five years, using the same set over again. 
To attempt to keep a record of what numbers are made vacant, 
through the deaths of the animals, te which originally as- 
signed, would add much to the clerical work, without resulting, 
as far as I can see, in any compensating advantage. 

If twenty years is not enough, make it twenty-five but I 
would not advise trying to keep any record of ‘“‘deads’’ for 
the purpose of trying to fill up vacancies in any particular series. 
This would be bound to result, eventually, in what I propose: 
viz; starting over again. 

Hoping that you will be able to get the system adopted 
and that my suggestions may prove of assistance. 

N. F. McCrure, 
Mayor Fifth Cavalry. 
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This system of identification seems quite as accurate, 
elastic and comprehensive as one could wish. I do not know 
the present system and so have no standard of comparison, 
but this appears to be one fulfilling all requirements. 

BE. DD: Séorr: 
Captain Field Artillery. 


I have carefully read Mr. Trcwbridge’s proposed system 
for the permanent identification of public animals and am much 
impressed thereby. It is clear, accurate, simple in operation 
and requires little paraphernalia in the field work or office 
organization. Once well understood in the army, this system 
would become permanent thus giving us a set of records that 
would be equally serviceable in peace or war and that would 
soon work almost automatically. 

The system now in use is not well understcod throughout 
the service, but so far as I can make it out, it not assimple 
accurate or complete as the one proposed by Mr. Trowbridge. 
The latter seems to cover every contingency in a satisfactory 
manner. 

I hope Mr. Trowbridge will be encouraged by the accept- 
ance of his system, so that he may feel repaid for his unselfish 
labor in spending his time and ability in devising so excellent 
a system for the good of the government we all would like to 
serve acceptably. 

LeRoy ELTINGE, 
Captain Eighth Cavalry. 


I have read Mr. Trowbridge’s system of identification of 
public animals with great interest. In my opinion it is worthy 
of careful study with a view to adoption. 

Because: 


1. It is the result of practical experience. 
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2. It enables a troop commander to know at a glance 


whether or not the mount is from a depot or not, and which 
depot. 

3. A continuous record of the horse from purchase to 
death or discharge, easily traceable, should give valuable 


statistics. 


4. The system is elastic. 
5. The system does not admit of duplicates. 
STUART HEINTZELMAN, 
Captain Sixth Cavalry. 
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CAV A ERY . 
By CAPTAIN HAMILTON S. HAWKINS, THIRD CAVALRY. 


T has become necessary at this critical period in the mili- 
tary history of the United States for those soldiers who have 
studied the subject to place before the army and the people the 
facts concerning cavalry, especially American cavalry, and to 
show that a large force of this arm, properly trained, armed and 
mounted, with reserves both in men and horses, is indipsenable 
in our plan of defense. 

In advancing the claims of our cavalry our motives may be 
attacked and self-interest charged. But this is the most obvious 
and the cheapest form of attack against army officers who ad- 
vocate preparedness in any of the military branches, and we 
must disregard it and do our duty. 

American cavalry, not European, is an indispensable arm 
of our service. Cavalry is more useful in America than in 
any country in the world. But so many erroneous impressions 
exist that, in discussing the subject, we must name them and 
show their falseness both in theory and in fact. 

The prevailing idea before the European war was that great 
masses of cavalry would precede their respective armies into 
the theater of operations, and that great and spectacular 
battles with charging lancers and slashing swordsmen, would 
ensue. 

Had this occurred our newspapers and journals would have 
bristled with conspicuous headlines, and the words, ‘‘Cavalry,”’ 
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and ‘“‘Great Charges,’’ would have made an indelible impression 
upon the minds of the world, without regard to whether or not 
these spectacular affairs had made any real impression on the 
issues of the campaign. Great spectacles are what was expected 
and wanted of the cavalry by the world at large. They did not 
happen. Doubtless there have been many small mounted 
actions, but there were no war correspondents to report them, 
and the numbers engaged were so small compared to the vast 
masses of men on the far-flung battle lines that they have been 
completely lost sight of in the general and necessarily super- 
ficial view of the war which we yet have or which we shall have 
for many years after its close. 

But we American cavalrymen knew better. We did not 
expect anything of this kind to happen. We knew that the 
great work of modern cavalry would not be done in the limelight, 
that it would be non-spectacular and silent, and that of all 
branches of the army it would make the least noise and be the 
least observed. We are not surprised. And, knowing the 
false theory on which European cavalry has been trained, we 
feel that the war has demonstrated the superiority of our own 
theories. Our only surprise has been that European cavalry 
has rendered such valuable services. This it has unquestion- 
ably done, but we do not yet hear much of them. 

War correspondents do not accompany modern cavalry 
to the front. They are, in the first place, probably not per- 
mitted to do so. And secondly, the work of the cavalry in- 
volves great hardship, constant strain, much sacrifice and little 
to write about from the standpoint of a journalist. He does 
not find it worth his while, his time, his exposure to the ele- 
ments and the dangers, merely to accompany and chronicle 
the experiences of a small unit of cavalry when, instead, he 
might be viewing thousands of men and thousands of guns in 
desperate battle. The roar of modern artillery attracts the 
observer as nothing else. Shells burst near him and he is 
tremendously impressed. To read the writing of some of our 
journalistic observers, one might believe that nothing but 
artillery played any part in battle. The thousands, millions 
of infantry are there, we might believe, to afford targets for 
artillery. We get nothing else in our papers, and it is only the 
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students of war who read between the line. The cavalry work 
is unobserved and is, therefore, not reported and remains 
unheralded. 

Details of cavalry work are always meager during a war. 
It was so in our Civil War and it was so in the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

It was only after many years of study and sorting of offi- 
cial reports and documents, private journals or diaries, and an 
unbiased study and review, focused from the long distance 
made by years, that the work of our cavalry in the Civil War 
has been brought to light and its value recognized. 

The Russian cavalry was charged with failure in the war 
with Japan. Yet it performed valuable services for which it 
has as yet never received proper credit. It failed as far as we 
can see. But so did the Russian infantry, and the Russian 
artillery. 

The whole army failed. Had the whole army succeeded 
we could, in the course of time, find that the cavalry had had 
successes also. It is, however, a perfectly just statement that 
the Russian cavalry failed even though it performed many 
valuable services. But we do not know just what it did, 
except by its own accounts. No war correspondents ac- 
companied it. The only military observer who risked his 
skin with it was killed. We in America should have sent a 
cavalry observer to accompany the Russian cavalry and to 
study it and possibly to learn as much from its failures as he 
might have learned had it been successful. Instead of that, 
we sent only general observers. General observers learn very 
little unless they turn themselves into special observers, as some 
of our military observers did in regard to infantry, artillery and 
engineering work. But noone observed the cavalry. It would 
have taken an active man, and one ready to endure the greatest 
privations and hardships. Probably the observers would not 
have cared for that. It has been so in all modern wars. Ob- 
servers, Civilian or military, are either not permitted to accom- 
pany the cavalry or do not care to do so. Cavalry work is, 
therefore, not observed, and the cavalry does not get due recog- 
nition. 
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Our whole people, statesmen, legislators, professional, com- 
mercial, derive their military ideas of the war from what they 
read in newspapers and magazines, and to a very limited extent 
from books published during the war. But this is not sufficient 
to equip a man’s mind to properly solve the military problems 
with which we are confronted. Only he who has previously 
made a study of war can now be prepared to estimate at its 
true value what he can read of this war, or to give wise advice 
to the nation. We have some such men. Not all of them, 
by any means, are military officers. Military men are usually 
raged in their various grades in working out their problems 


engag 


¢ 
with what our government has given them. ‘The training of 
soldiers in their small units, and their use, is quite sufficient 
to occupy the officers of inferior grade. Their business is to 
make fit tools for the higher command. . Only those who have 
been through this mill and have then found time to study war 
in its broader aspects are competent to advise the nation on 
broad subjects. We have some civilian students of war who 
have given the subject profound study, and who, while they 
have not learned the officers profession in making efficient 
tools out of soldiers and the various units of command, have 
nevertheless qualified themselves to advise on broad lines. 
The late John C. Ropes, was one of these. He was perhaps 
a greater student of military history than any military man now 
in the service. Col. Theodore A. Dodge, who retired from the 
army soon after the Civil War, was another profound student of 
war, whose opinions would now have been of great value. 
Professor Johnson of Harvard is another example of a civilian 
student of war capable of giving to America wise counsel on 
military subjects. And of course there are a few others. 

But it is not from such as these that are derived the 
opinions of the laity. They believe what popular writers tell 
them. Successful literary men are very dangerous when they 
write of serious subjects about which they know little. The 
better they write the more dangerous they are. Thus we read 
and article from the pen of Professor Eliot of Harvard who, 
though he has never made a study of military subjects, now 
essays to give us information along these lines. And the power 
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of his name and of his pen is great. He tells us that cavalry 
is a thing of the past, that aeroplanes have completely dis- 
placed cavalry for reconnaissance, that automobiles filled with 
infantry can travel faster and longer than cavalry ever could, 
and that mounted riflemen are, therefore, no longer needed. 
And he concludes that cavalry is useless. 

Without stopping just here to discuss these observations 
and to show how superficial they are, we can compare them with 
other statements made during other wars by noted literary 
men who had but a smattering of military knowledge. After 
the Boer War, A. Conan Doyle, with the notoriety of his name 
and the brilliance of his pen, assured his countrymen that pro- 
fessional soldiers were not again to be trusted to command 
armies, that the frontal attack was a thing of the past; that 
troops could not approach each other nearer than six hundred 
yards in the face of modern rifle fire; that the pistol and the 
bayonet or any close fighting weapon should be hung in the 
museum. All of which was completely refuted in the Russo- 
Japanese War, in the Balkan Wars, and now, more than ever, 
in the great European War. 

It is from our statesmen and our legislators that action 
must come and plans be formulated for a proper defense of 
our country. But when the strictly military questions of deatil 
arise their answers should be determined by the most expert 
men we have. Our congress, representing our people, must 
determine the political expediency of national defense. This 
once determined, the military structure should be made by 
experts. And these experts should be men who have studied 
war and are not merely specialists on some particular phrase 
of war. 

The mind of an Edison runs to things mechanical. His 
advice on mechanical questions is valuable. But as he isin no 
way a student of war, his advice as to our military organization 
is worthless. Left to him we should have all sorts of mechanical 
and electrical devices for our defense, and no soldiers. He would 
be useful to the military and naval experts as a means of ac- 
complishing the devices they want, or, by his invention, to 
suggest mechanical contrivances in some of the military or 
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naval fields of operation. “Hudson Maxim is an inventor of 
high explosives and machine guns. These are very necessary 
to an army, but Mr. Maxim’s mind is not trained to advise 
us as to what kind of troops we need, nor as to what we should 
expect to do with them. Such a man is extraordinarily valu- 
able as a specialist in making arms and munitions, but he does 
not belong to the class of military students and men of experi- 
ence that should form our war board of experts. 

In other words, only those trained soldiers who have 
studied war in its broadest aspect, and those civilian students of 
war before mentioned, are qualified to determine the numbers 
and organization of thearmy. Railroad men are very valuable, 
also, to advise and determine how troops are to be transported 
by rail. But they do not belong to the class of military ex- 
perts. The opinions, then, of any person, however successful 
as a lawyer, doctor, mechanic, electrician, manufacturer, 
politician or business man, is to be taken with great reserve 
unless he is also known as a student of war. 

Yet many of our successful men will, after but a moment’s 
reflection, give us their opinions as to the proper proportions of 
infantry and cavalry and artillery, or as to the organization and 
training of an army. As Americans venerate the successful 
man these opinions become very dangerous to a proper and 
adequate means of defense. Americans love a mechanical 
device and can understand it, but they fail utterly to under- 
stand a regiment of soldiers. They would like to believe that 
what we need, is a sufficient number of mechanical devices 
for throwing enormous quantities of high explosives, and 
that we need little or no infantry. Of what value, then, is 
the opinion of any one of these specialists or non-military 
students as to the value of cavalry? They judge, as does 
every layman, by what they read in the magazines and news- 
papers. What they get about cavalry from these sources has 
already been discussed. 

Now, to make our point clear it is necessary to briefly de- 
scribe the differences between European and American cavalry. 
I have already hinted that there was a difference. I spent a 
year with the French cavalry and one month with the German 
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cavalry. At the end of that time, just one year before the great 
war began, I reported to the War Department that, in my 
opinion, European cavalry would in war fail to perform 
that which was expected of it. I anticipated, therefore, that 
a European war would damage the prestige of cavalry, and 
that in this country the importance of cavalry would be doubted 
by many ill-informed persons, notwithstanding the great 
difference that exists between the organization and training of 
our cavalry and that of Europe. In other words, I felt that 
European cavalry would fail where ours might succeed. But 
it was only partially correct, because European cavalry: has 
rendered most effective service in spite of its poor armament, 
false theories of cavalry use, and faulty organization, as I pro- 
pose to show. 

When I returned to this country I found the cavalry in a 
turmoil of argument between some few, who would have thrust 
upon us the faulty European organization and armament and 
their false theories of cavalry tactics, and the great majority of 
American cavalrymen who held that our organization and our 
arms and our theory for their use were much superior to those 
abroad. The whole matter is now receiving reconsideration 
by a board of officers, and it is confidently hoped and expected 
that the opinions of the majority will prevail in their council. 

The main points of difference between our cavalry and 
European cavalry are as follows: 

1. A European cavalry regiment has only from four to six 
troops or units commanded by captains. Our regiments has 
twelve of those units organized into three groups of four troops 
each. Each of these groups is called a squadron and is com- 
manded by a major. Thus our regiment is larger than the 


European regiment and is organized in a manner similar as 
the organization of an infantry regiment. Therefore our cav: 
alry organization is much better suited to dismounted fighting 
than is that of European cavalry. It is also better suited to 
open or less dense formations for mounted attack. 

2. The European cavalry soldier is armed with a very 
small carbine which is very inferior to the rifle with which our 


troopers are armed. This is another reason why we can expect 
I y I 
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better dismounted fighting by our men. Many of our cavalry 
officers believe that our rifle could be shortened somewhat, 
so as to give us a carbine for cavalry use that would be but 
little inferior, if any, to the infantry rifle. I share this opinion, 
but we should never carry this idea so far as to make our rifle 
as inferior as the European carbine. 

3. A large part of the European cavalry is armed with the 
lance for mounted combat. We in America are unreservedly 
opposed to such a weapon, and believe that the automatic 
pistol is the weapon, par excellence, for the mounted ‘soldier. 
In other words we believe in modern firearms instead of spears. 

4. That part of the European cavalry not armed with the 
lance is armed with the sword, or saber, as the weapon for 
mounted action. We still carry the saber, but there are many 
of our officers who believe is should be discarded. In fact, 
many officers have believed this for a long time. It is not yet 
settled amongst us, but many are convinced that it has had no 
real value since an efficient pistol has been in use, and that it 
must soon be discarded. Various opinions exist, however, in 
our service. 

5. European cavalry has been trained to rely almost ex- 
clusively on shock tactics-—the charge in mass using lances or 
sabers. Our cavalry has also been trained to do this. But for 
mounted combat we place great reliance upon open order and 
the use of the pistol, and the majority of our officers do not 
believe in shock tactics unless accompanied by the element of 
surprise, or against fugitives, or inferior troops. 

6. Our men are drilled carefully in dismounting to fight 
on foot, and probably get more of this instruction than of any 
other kind in offensive tactics. Once dismounted our cavalry 
is trained for attack and defense in the same manner and follow- 
ing the same principles as infantry. European cavalry, on 
the contrary, has received very little training along these lines. 
The English cavalry was probably better trained in this respect 
than the continental European cavalry. But the English or- 
ganization, modelled after the European, is defective for dis- 
mounted work. It was planned for mounted attack in close 


masses. 
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The above are the principal points of difference. We have, 
to our advantage, borrowed from the French in some things 
such as leading and simplicity of movement and command. 
Our equitation has been improved by studying and borrowing 
from the French. These differences show us that our cavalry 
ideas of organization, training, and use of cavalry, are vastly 
superior. They justify the belief that, in the same field, in 
the same numbers and with the same attention given to supply 
of men and horses, and to training, our cavalry, when the facts 
became known, would have won the applause of our comrades 
in other branches and the grateful consideration of our people. 

But, as already pointed out, cavalry in any war will not, 
until the facts become known and understood, receive its proper 
share of credit from those who are impressed by nothing but the 
boom of great cannon. Artillery needs no advertising. Its 
wonderful power and effect are manifest to everyone, and we 
cannot begin to soon to provide ourselves with the necessary 
guns and munitions. But there are other arms of the service 
which are also indispensable. 

In spite of its faulty organization and training the cavalry 
of Europe has performed most valuable, most indispensable 
service. Our information is as yet inadequate. But let us 
briefly review some of those facts which we do know. 

At the outset the German cavalry was sent in great num- 
bers in advance of the army. The country of Belgium and 
northern France fairly swarmed with Uhlans. They most 
efficiently screened the movements of her troops in spite of the 
aerial reconnaissance of the allies. This is a fact which will 
be brought forth some day by both the Germans and the 
French. It is already revealed to all close and unbiased 
students of the war. Aerial reconnaissance accomplished much, 
but, until the trench warfare began, it did not do as much as 
some people believe. While the armies were moving, and had 
not come to locked horns and mutual besieging in long continu- 
ous lines of trenches, the cavalry performed very great and in- 
valuable service in both screening and reconnaissance. 

In western Europe the most critical period of the war was 
that in which, at the beginning, the great German drive swept 
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through Belgium and northern France towards Paris. The only 
hope of the Allies was to avoid becoming too seriously engaged 
and compromised until they could meet their enemy with the 
advantage to themselves. Had they been unable to do this 
Paris would have fallen to the Germans, and the political, 
moral, and economic effect of this would have paralyzed 
France, at least for some time. Had the allied armies been un- 
able to retreat fast enough to avoid decisive battle the cause of 
France would have been lost. Who can say, then, that modern 
war is fought entirely in the trenches? The use of trenches is 
not new. Grant’s army remained all winter in trenches op- 
posed by Lee’s long intrenched lines near Petersburg. 

Every war will be begun by a series of maneuvers and 
tremendous marches and battles in the open, such as occurred 
in western Europe and in Poland and Galicia. This will al- 
ways be the critical period. The reason for the deadlock in 
France, with the armies intrenched before each other in lines 
which have moved but little in over a year, is found in the 
peculiar geography of the theater of operations. Switzerland 
at one end of the line, and the sea at the other end have barred 
any flanking movements since the battle of the Marne. Hence 
the deadlock. But before that battle, and during the anxious 
days of the great German drive, flanking movements were 
attempted and pushed by the Germans with a fierce and stern 
determination which threatened the life of France and the hopes 
of England. 

There was heart-breaking marching then, indeed. The 
sorely tried infantry was pushed with relentless fury. The 
artillery horses were driven mercilessly to save the guns. 
Every modern means of transport was used; but it was march- 
ing, almost to exhaustion, which was the principal means of 
movement both for the Germans and for the Allies. 

The tremendous attempt to outflank the Allies was frus- 
trated. And in this the cavalry played a large part. In the 
retreat from Mons the English cavalry nobly did its share, and 
it was by its use that the hard pressed British infantry, fighting 


with unsurpassed gallantry, was enabled to escape the deadly 
clutches of the overpowering Germans. Had the British army 
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been overlapped and turned the whole French army might have 
been ruined. The cavalry that assisted in preventing this was 
worth its weight in gold. 

In spite of these things we are informed by some persons 
that cavalry is useless. 

Later on, the French cavalry joined the British in opposing 
the German attempt to outflank the Allies. Its services, like 
those of the British, were invaluable and cannot be measured. 
The Germans also sent cavalry around their flank, and their 
patrols penetrated far to the southward towards the Seine. 
This reconnaissance was made because aerial reconnaissance 
alone was not reliable or sufficient. Aerial reconnaissance and 
cavalry reconnaissance should work together, hand in hand. 
Each augments the other, but neither can supplant the other. 

The presence of the German cavalry on their right (western 
flank increased the difficulties of the Allied cavalry. On both 
sides the cavalry was called on to march great distances and 
incessantly. So great was the demand for cavalry that many 
units were unable to unsaddle their horses for as much as five 
days at one time. So great was the demand, that horses and 
men became exhausted. I have heard it stated as reproach to 
cavalry, that the horses became exhausted and that the loss 
amongst them was heavy. Instead of a reproach the state- 
Had 


other troops been able to do what was desired, surely the cavalry 


ment is a testimonial to the indispensability of cavalry. 
would not have been used to exhaustion. But the work de- 
manded was cavalry work. No other troops could perform it. 
It had to be done, even if it killed every horse in the command. 
If every horse in the French cavalry had been killed during the 
movements before the battle of the Marne, it would still have 
fully repaid France for their cost in time of peace, because, 
the life of the army and of France hung in the balance, and 
it was the cavalry whose work added the little which tipped the 
scales in favor of the allies. 

Was it the cavalry, then, that saved France’? No, it was 
not the cavalry. It was not the infantry. It was not the 
artillery, nor the transport, nor the supply, nor the staff, nor 
General Joffre. It was the whole team. But we can claim 
for the cavalry that it was indispensable. 
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It is true that we hear stories that the French cavalry did 
not take kindly to fighting on foot. This was the fault of their 
organization and training. They might have done better. 
It is believed that the same criticism can be applied to the 
whole European and British cavalry. What they did do was 
in spite of their false theories. 

It has been said that infantry transported in motor cars 
can do the cavalry work. This is ridiculous. Infantry has 
been transported by motors in great numbers, and motor 
cars will probably always be used for this purpose. But, rail- 
road cars, also, carry infantry. Motor cars carry infantry 
where railroad cars cannot, but both have their limitations. 
I have also heard it said that infantry of the future would not 
be required to march, but that they would travel in motor cars 
and fight in trenches. Such are the emanations of uninformed 
minds which presume to inform the world on military subjects. 
Groups of infantry can be transported rapidly in motor cars on 
good roads, and tremendous use of cars for this purpose will 
always be made. But when the enemy is encountered they 
are anchored to the spot, and their limitations are obvious. 
Germany has made use of armored motor cars for recon- 
naissance, but they have in no way supplanted the cavalry. 

After the battle of the Marne, and the opposing armies 
were entrenched on long lines facing each other, the Germans 
found it necessary to heavily reinforce Von Hindenburg on the 
eastern frontier. Vast numbers of troops and munitions were 
transferred all acrossGermany. The greater part of the German 
cavalry in the west was transferred to the east. When the 
pressure was so great in the east and the railroad resoucres 
were so strained, does any one imagine that Germany would 
have further strained her sorely taxed railroads by adding 
hundreds of trains of cavalrymen and horses, had she found 
in the great western campaign that cavalry could be supplanted 
by other troops and means, and had therefore become useless? 

All European armies have, for some years, maintained great 
corps of motor cyclists who can travel faster than automobiles 
and go into places where automobiles cannot. Yet they have 
not been able to do the essential cavalry work. This was 
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proved in maneuvers, and recognized many years before the 
present war. The use of motor cycles and of motor cars was 
anticipated long ago. The idea was not born in this war. 
Germany, for example, had planned it very carefully as a prep- 
‘aration for what she believed was coming. Every motor car 
in Germany has been subject to the call of the military authority. 
Yet, German infantry has had to depend on marching quite as 
much as of old, and the art of marching was not neglected in 
that service. Nor should it be neglected in ours. 

Germany foresaw that great numbers of motor cars could 
be used to rapidly convey bodies of infantry to important 
points, but she did not expect that these troops should supplant 
cavalry, and she did not neglect her cavalry. Neither should 
we neglect ours. , 

Some persons in considering motor cars for transportation 
of troops, forget that large numbers of the available cars must 
be used for carrying supplies, and that all cannot be used for 
carrying troops. They further fail to appreciate the tactical 
inconvenience of motor cars, and the great road spaces required 
for them. 

Motor cars therefore, must be considered as of greatest 
importance under certain conditions which soldiers must study. 
But they cannot absolve the infantry from the duty of learning 
how to march and of constant training and conditioning the 
troops for that purpose. Nor can troops conveyed in motor 
cars replace cavalry. 

Motor cars may be used for small bodies of infantry in 
reconnaissance. But their vulnerability in case of attack by 
groups of the enemy, and their inconvenience on certain kinds 
of ground limit their use for this purpose. 

Although the most stupendous military operations of the 
war have occurred on the eastern frontiers of Germany, and in 
Poland and Galicia where Germany and Austria have faced the 
hordes of Russian soldiery, we have heard little of the details. 
In fact, it is because the operations have been on so grand a 
scale, that only the greatest battles and the general results 
have been reported to the world. Naturally enough, we do not 
get the details of the work of special troops. 
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Why, then, should we be surprised that we have not yet 
heard more of the work of the cavalry? And why should we 
conclude, therefore, that the cavalry has not performed im- 
portant duties? 

But with insufficient information superficial minds are 
prone to jump to conclusions and to base formulas on incidents 
of isolated cases. 

There is not the slightest reason to doubt that in the east- 
ern theater of operations the cavalry has performed indispen- 
sable services. We have heard of great movements of cavalry 
on both sides, but we have not, with our meager information, 
been able to understand just what missions were assigned to 
these troops, nor how they performed them. 

A great cavalry force, reported by the press as thirty 
thousand strong, was sent by the Germans, under a General 
Von Buelow, to cut off the Russian retreat in the north of Poland 
during the great German advance toward Dvinsk in August, 
1915. It would be interesting to know the experiences of this 
cavalry corps and what its mission was in detail, and how much 
it contributed to the successful advance of the army of this 
region. Apparently the Germans hoped to block the retreat 
of a Russian army corps and to capture or annihilate it before 
it could escape. Now, to be able to do such a thing by send- 
ing a body of troops in rear of the enemy, the troops 
pressing the enemy in front must hold so tight to them that 
the enemy is unable to break away in good order or at such a 
distance as to be able to turn on the troops in their rear and 
overwhelm them. The Germans following hard after the re- 
treating Russians were unable to advance with sufficient rapid- 
ity. The Russians broke away in good time and seem to have 
swept the cavalry corps from out of their path. This does not 
mean that the plan was unsound. Extraordinary exertions on 
the part of the enemy and an inability of our troops to hold him 
fast enough for such a maneuver may make a failure of our 
attempt to destroy him, however well laid our plans. The 
movement in this instance promised the greatest success, but 
the Russians by very skillful maneuvering and extraordinary 


exertions burst out of the trap and escaped. 
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Such a use of cavalry will often bring the most satisfactory 
results. The failure of the Germans in this case seems to have 
been due, not to a failure of their cavalry, but to the inability 
of the pursuing troops. to keep close enough to the retreating 
Russians. Just what influence the cavalry corps had in this 
incident on the strategic situtation we do not know. Probably 
it was very great. 

But it will be interesting here to speculate a little. We 
are told that the Russians swept the German cavalry out of 
their path. Ought this to have happened? The answer 
would depend on the numbers of Russians who were to be held 
and the numbers and equipment of the available German 
cavalry. But let us suppose that the cavalry corps had been 
American, with its superior regimental organization for dis- 
mounted fighting, and its superior rifles and practice in their 
use. As I have already pointed out our cavalry is undoubtedly 
superior in these things. Let us further suppose that this 
American cavalry had kept abreast of the times and was well 
equipped with machine guns organized into efficient units. And, 
also that the command included a sufficient quanity of mobile 
field artillery able to march with a large cavalry command. It 
is possible that 30,000 such troops might have succeeded where 
the Geremans failed. It is possible that such a force might 
not have been swept out of the path of the retreating Russians 
until the pursuing infantry divisions had caught up. And thus 
the trap might have caught the Russians and their army might 
have been annihilated. Who knows? Certainly such things 
are possible. A well planned military operations may fail, but 
we should not conclude that a similar plan will always fail, or 
even that it will usually fail. 

Let us turn to the other flank on this great eastern front. 
We have scarcely any information at all. But from what we 
have heard it is certain both Russian and Austrian cavalry have 
been very active in this theater. In the early part of the war, 
when the Austrians were driven back towards Cracow, we heard 
of attempts on the part of the Russian Cossacks to invade the 
plains of Hungary. They seem to have been only partially 
successful. The great Carpathian range of mountains with its 
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easily defended passes was a great obstacle. Still, the Cossack 
cavalry did occasionally penetrate this natural defense, and, 
sweeping down into the plains of Hungary, terrorized the 
inhabitants and made the political situtation for Austria very 
difficult and dangerous for a time. 

But let us speculate again. Suppose that the Carpathian 
range had not existed and that no more physical barriers 
existed on the frontiers of Austria than are found on those of 
astern Germany. The early defeats of the Austrians might 
have been fatal, and the cavalry might have been able to go 
further into Hungary and to have maintained itself there in 
prolonged raids, with no mountains barrier to prevent their 
escape when necessary towards their advancing army. Who 
knows what a large force of American cavalry, organized, 
armed and trained as I have indicated might have effected in 
the precarious polical situation? 

It is a pity that we do not know more of the cavalry opera- 
tions in this theater, so that we could make comparisons be- 
tween that which has been done and that which might have 
been done. 

But we may be assured that cavalry has not been idle or 
ineffective in this region. It will take a long time, however, 
to ascertain the facts. 

We are not without certain material evidence to prove 
the importance of the cavalry operations. Certain journals, 
which have contained articles under captions allaying sus- 
picion, have escaped the censors, and we gain from them cer- 
tain facts which are iluminating. We learn that every avail- 
able horse of a type permitting its use for cavalry purposes has 
been requisitioned by the Germans for the cavalry and not for 
traction or any other purpose. 

After a year and a half of war in which Germany has de- 
feated her enemies in every theater of operations, even though 
she may have failed to destroy them, she still continues to make 
great exertions to mount her cavalry. Germany certainly 
should be a good judge of the wisdom of maintaining cavalry in 
great numbers. She is fighting desperately for her very exist- 
The Germans have proved themselves too good as 


ence. 
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soldiers, and her General Staff too efficient and practical in its 
work, to allow us to make the supposition that she is maintain- 
ing useless cavalry for sentimental purposes or on account of 
archaic tradition. Just how she is arming her cavalry, and 
just what role she intends it to play, are quite different matters. 

The different nations allied against the Teutonic powers 
have their agents in this country buying thousands of horses 
to mount their cavalry. They, like Germany, have no inten- 
tion of neglecting this important arm. 

Let us speculate still again. Let us suppose that the allies 
in France finally break the deadlock and hurl the German army 
back towards Berlin. The Germans say this is impossible. 
The allies have been predicting that it would come to pass. 
Even if the deadlock remains to the end, this fact would not 
argue that all future wars would end in a similar manner. It 
is quite possible for us to conceive of smaller wars in which ou 
troops may be engaged and in which no similar deadlock would 
occur. Let us suppose then, that the deadlock is broken with 
advantage to the allies. 

Now, if at such a time the cavalry hs been preserved in 
numbers sufficient to play its proper réle, we may be entertained 
by the acrobatic performances of those prophets who, having 
foretold the passing of cavalry, may be turning back summer- 
saults to cover up their tracks. 

If we further suppose that the allied cavalry is organized, 
armed, and trained to make the most of fire action————— then, 
indeed, we can allow our imaginations to run unchecked and 
unannoyed by the barkings of those self appointed military 
critic who can see only as far as their noses. And we can see 
cavalry successes not unlike those of Sheridan at Five Forks, 
or of Forrest at Guntown. In any case, we can see the cavalry 
playing an indispensable part. 

If the Russian offensive, which now seems to be preparing 
on a gigantic scale, is successful, we shall find their cavalry 
playing an important réle, even though, at the time, we may 
receive scant news of it in the press which will naturally be 
reporting only the most prominent operations of the whole 
gigantic team of which the cavalry forms only a small, if 
indispensable part. 
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Before the great war cloud descended over the European 
Continent, and, bursting asunder, spread war over all lands, 
we were beginning to get details of the Balkan wars of 1912 and 
1913. We were commencing to find out that cavalry had 
played an important part, although during the war we heard 
little of it. Thus is must always be, because cavalry is but an 
auxiliary branch of the great team. The airmen are seen 
flying high over head. The artillery is heard by the boom of 
its great cannon. The infantry, always the main portion of 
an army, occupies great spaces and is the center of action from 
which despatches come to the outside world. But the crack 
of the cavalryman’s rifle or pistol, and the rattle of his machine 
guns will not be heard and will not be reported until the war is 
over. The captain of the team knows what all parts of his 
machine are doing. But the spectator only sees and hears the 
rush of the whole team or its most prominent parts. 

In discussing cavalry, and speculating on its possibiltities 
and its limitations, it is proper to consider only a cavalry 
organized, armed and trained in the most scientific and up to 
date manner. To consider and to theorize, to make predic- 
tions and to draw conclusions concerning cavalry as an arm of 
the service, having in mind all the time a cavalry falsely 
trained, improperly organized, and armed with ineffective 
weapons, would not only be a waste of time, but would lead 
us far astray from the truth. And, casting disrepute upon 
the arm, it would be responsible for the neglect to utilize cav- 
alry to its fullest extent, and perhaps for the loss to the army 
of a most important element. 

It is for this reason that I have pointed out the difference 
between European and American cavalry. The important 
services that the European cavalry has rendered or may render 
in coming campaigns, have been and will be effected in spite 
of fautly theories and faulty organization and faulty armament. 
American cavalry is superior in these respects. But it, too, 
has fallen behind the times, and needs to realize that modern 
inventions have called for change, and that these inventions 
can and should be utilized by the cavalry as an asset to make 


cavalry, not less, but more important and more useful than 
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ever before. Modern inventions and improvements in weapons 
of war have increased the importance of cavalry, if we but realize 
it and seize the opportunity to utilize them. On the contrary, 
if cavalry holds fast to archaic principles and arms it will 
gradually decline, and its services will fail to justify its existence. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted effectiveness of the ser- 
vices of European cavalry, we in America must not follow them 
blindly where they may lead as a result of their experiences. 
There are certain things which they have never tried and 
probably will not try in this war, although highly thought of 
in America. For example, how will Europe arm its cavalry if 
it finds the sword and the lance ineffective? For mounted 
action we would substitute the automatic pistol. But they in 
Europe have never tried this weapon and, believing it im- 
practicable to teach their men, will probably still cling to an 
‘“Arme Blanche.” If so, then the prestige of their cavalry and, 
therefore, of cavalry in general, will suffer. 

We must look closely, therefore, and, keeping our eyes open, 
follow the footstpes of Europe in these matters only where we 
~an see. There are already some things which we can see with 
great distinctness. One is, that the cavalry must take advan- 
tage of the improvements in fire arms to increase its efficiency. 
We already have the automatic pistol, a wonderful weapon 
for the mounted soldier. We must also take full ad- 
vantage of machine guns. Thisis soimportant that we must 
pause here to consider it. 

Of all the arms of the service the cavalry is most to be 
benefitted in its efficiency by machine guns. The warin Europe 
has proved their great power. Heavier than rifles, it is the cav- 
alry that can most easily carry them. To the mobility of cav- 
alry on all sorts of ground, in any weather and any place, add 
the immense power of fire action given by a large number of 
modern machine guns, and who knows but what such a cavalry 
shall not only be able to defeat ordinary cavalry, either in 
mounted or dismounted action, but may, also, be able to make 
a successful mounted attack on unshaken infantry, with or 
without the element of surprise and all the other things which 
are supposed to be necessary before cavalry can successfully 
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attack infantry? Dismounted, it would be more than a match 
for an equal number of infantry. Of course, infantry regiments 
also may be equipped with machine guns. But the large mass 
of infantry regiments must be infantry and not machine gun 
units. Cavalry on the contrary should make a_ specialty 
of machine guns. 

Suppose, for example, that in each squadron of four troops, 
one troop is armed with as many machine guns as it can operate. 
That would be far better than giving each troop a few guns. 
We would thus have three machine troops in each regiment, and 
nine troops without machine guns. The guns should be carried 
on small wheels and we should discard for ordinary units the 
pack animal idea except for ammunition and spare parts. The 
machine gun troops should be organized on far more economic 
principles than our present machine gun units, so as to have 
more guns to a given number of men. 

But it is not intended here to discuss the matters of detail 
in organization or in tactics. It is merely desired to point 
to the obvious necessities of cavalry and to suggest the course 
we should pursue. The possibilities of cavalry, with power- 
ful machine gun units, attacking the enemy in flank, pursuing, 
delaying, reconnoitering, seizing of positions, supporting, and 
reinforcing the battle lines in criticial positions, are alluring 
and promise the brightest future for the arm in both mounted 
and dismounted action. 

Our organization for modern cavalry is far superior to 
that abroad as already stated. The principles of this organiza- 
tion should be maintined, and only slight modifications would 
be necessary to establish the necessary machine gun units. 

A word as to reconnaissance is also necessary here. We 
hear it stated, with irritating frequency, in lectures and essays, 
that reconnaissance is the most important duty of cavalry. It 
is not so. To fight the enemy in battle is cavalry’s most im- 
portant duty, and the sooner we get this idea fixed as a basis 
of our organization, training, and armament, the sooner we 
shall progress in cavalry matters. 

Reconnaissance is only one of the important duties of 
cavalry. In the popular imagination aerial scouting has sup- 
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planted cavalry in reconnaissance. Aerial reconnaissance has 
proved in the war to be of special value in the trench warfare 
so prolonged in the western theater. In this phase of warfare 
aerial reconnaissance is especially valuable to artillery. It is 
also valuable to obesrve and discover the masses of troops 
assembling behind the hostile trenches or some sudden or 
offensive movement. Cavalry cannot be used here for recon- 
naissance, as is perfectly obvious. 

But in that phase of warfare which must occur in the begin- 
ning and at the end of every war, wherein the armies are moving 
aerial scouts can discover large bodies of moving troops. But 
the scenes are so shifting, and the purposes of certain masses 
of troops, here and there, so confusing and obscure that aerial 
reconnaissance cannot be depended on alone. 

Backed up by cavalry, organized and armed as I have 
suggested, aerial reconnaissance becomes easier and more 
dependable. Cavalry reconnaissance supplements it and sup- 
plies the missing data. Reconnaissance is thus made more 
sure. The effect of the enemy’s resistance to aerial scouting 
is lessened. 

The duties of the cavalry in reconnaissance are made easier 
by the aerial scouts. In this phase of war scouting is a better 
word than reconnaissance in its application to aviation. Cer- 
tain information can be obtained only by reconnaissance in 
some force. Military aviators may do the scouting in these 
cases and the cavalry may supplement the scouting and supply 
the force. 

Thus, aero squadrons and cavalry work hand in hand, and 
each increases the efficiency of the other. Aeronatuics has, 
therefore, not detracted from the importance of cavalry in recon- 
‘naissance, but has come as a wonderful assistant, and has 
increased the efficiency and magnified the possibilities of cavalry 
reconnaissance. 

Dark nights, fogs, storms, rain, mists, and finally anti-air 
craft guns and the resistance of the enemy’s aircraft, must 
always limit the possibilities of aerial reconnaissance. And so, 
cavalry must be depended upon to fill the gaps. 
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In discussing cavalry with uninformed or unthoughful 
Cavalry is 


ce 


persons, one always hears something like this. 
no longer as useful as formerly!”’ ‘‘Why?” “‘Because it 
cannot charge against troops armed with modern fire arms.” 
As if the mounted charge against infantry and artillery in posi- 
tion, and all set to receive it, was the role and the only réle of 
cavalry! 

Such has been the everlasting influence of tradition which 
the cavalry of Europe has labored under, and which it has 
cast over the world, even in America where Stuart, and Sheri- 
dan, and Forrest, and Wilson, sounded the true note, over 
fifty years ago, for all people with ears to hear. The Germans 
and French in 1870, had not heard it, and it is only lately that 
a faint sound of it has reached Europe. 

We are in danger even in America, of losing this note, and 
it is only by taking advantage of modern improvements and 
moving boldly forward in thought and action that we shall 
avoid losing it altogether. 

The usefulness of cavalry on our southern border, and in 
minor wars such as we are peculiarly liable to, is obvious to un- 
prejudiced persons. In such wars the comparatively small 
numbers engaged allows cavalry the opportunity, when in co- 
operation with infantry, to reach the flanks and rear of the enemy 
and to bring about a complete success. 

Its mobility on rough and difficult ground allows it to 
pursue such a campaign, often alone, with speedy and decisive 
results. This is always with the proviso that the cavalry leader 
shall be a man of great energy, activity, determination and a 
knowledge of how to take tactical advantage of the peculiar 
qualities of cavalry. Such men are not always found in com- 
mand. This in as unfortunate drawback, or what might be 
called a disability of cavalry. Both infantry and artillery may 
accomplish something with only average leaders. But cavalry 
must have a leader peculiarly qualified or, as an arm, it accom- 
plishes very little. There is little doubt that in the Russo- 
Japanese War, these facts were oe for the so-called 
failures of the cavalry. If an infantry leader fails the respon- 
sibility is properly placed with him, and not upon infantry as an 
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arm of the service. On the contrary, if a cavalry leader fails 
the whole cavalry service receives a black eye, and, though the 
leader may receive his share of criticism, there are always 
scores of persons who are ready to interpret the causes of failure 
as a proof of the ineffectiveness of cavalry as a military arm. 

An army commander who wishes to utilize his cavalry to 
the fullest extent, and to profit thereby, should bear these 
facts in mind. 

Cavalry, properly led, is peculiarly efficient in fighting 
bands of irregular troops or troops composed of morally in- 
ferior material. Let us suppose that a force of fifty of our 
cavalrymen encounters in the brush one hundred and fifty of 
these’ «ferior troops. If our leader is bold and holds to mounted 
actiou,, promptly charging and recharging in proper tactical 
formation and using automatic pistols, it is more than probable 
that he will defeat and route the enemy with severe loss. On 
the contrary if he hesitates, and then dismounts to fight on 
foot, he loses the advantages that cavalry has here over dis- 
mounted troops. Dismounted troops, either cavalry or infan- 
try, could in this instance expect only one of two things. 
The enemy would exchange a few shots with us, with perhaps 
as many casualties to us as to himself, and then withdraw and 
escape. Or, he would remain and fight long enough to deter- 


h 


mine whether his superiority in numbers was giving him the 
advantage, recollecting that every hit he made in our small 
force was worth three hits made by us upon him. And if he 


was lucky in hitting a number of our men early in the fight it 
is quite possible that his fire superiority would become mani- 
fest to him and his morale thereby strengthened to a degree 
which might enable him to inflict upon us a very severe defeat 
if not to destroy us entirely. We can apply the same line of 
thought to a squadron or evena regiment. 

Dismounting to fight on foot is one of our strongest and 
most useful cards, but there are times when it completely loses 
to the cavalry those peculiar advantages over dismounted troops 
which it possesses in many easily imagined circumstances. 

At the outbreak of the Filipino Insurrection in 1899, 
General Otis would not ask the War Department for any cavalry 
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and did not want it because he believed that American horses 
could not be useful in that climate, and because, furthermore, 
he believed that cavalry could not operate successfully on that 
terrain. This betrayed a total ignorance of the qualities of 
our cavalry and of the possibilities of its use. Later on cavalry 
was hurried over to the islands with untrained horses and 
untrained men. Horses were shipped in as large numbers as 
possible, and proved so valuable that in addition to the cavalry 
each regiment of infantry was supplied with fifty horses to 
mount special detachments. Had General Otis been supplied 
on the day of the outbreak with a large force of our cavalry, 
properly trained and properly led, or, still better, had his whole 
command consisted of cavalry, supported by artillery, with 
leaders like Generals Lawton, Young and Bell, the Filipino 
army would have been routed and scattered in every direction 
in ten days. And the Filipino leaders, including Aguinaldo, 
would almost certainly have been captured or killed in ten 
days more. 

As it was, the Filipino troops were able to withdraw when 
beaten and to finally scatter in small bands with the loss of 
scarcely a single leader of importance and without the surrender 
of a single important command. The insurrection was pro- 
longed with immense cost to our government and the devasta- 
tion of a great part of the Filipino country. 

Had the insurrection been forseen and had our authorities 
been wisé enough to have sent over in time large forces of cavalry 
and to have provided proper leaders, the value of cavalry for 
such warfare would have been proven in an incontestable 
manner. 

I have said that cavalry is especially necessary to the 
United States. This is so, not only because of the minor wars 
we are liable to, with the attendant need of cavalry more than 
any other branch of the service, but also because in our country, 
in fact in all of North America, the dimensions of plains and 
plateaus, rivers and mountains, are so vast that an invading 
enemy would be particularly affected and disabled by flanking 
attacks, raids on depots and attacks on lines of communica- 


tions. 
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A cavalry properly equipped for modern work is therefore 
a necessity. To properly maintain it we must have reserves 
in men and horses. 

We cannot expect to keep abreast of the times and to be 
thoroughly efficient if we still continue to have no person speci- 
ally detailed to look after us. We are an auxiliary arm and all 
such arms should have a chief. We should have a brigadier 
general as Inspector of Cavalry, and he and his assistants should 
inspect every regiment at least once a year. The Inspector 
of Cavalry, who must be a cavalry general, should with his 
assistants have charge of all cavalry matters, and be responsi- 
ble to the Chief of Staff of the Army for the efficiency of the 
cavalry. 

Important matters such as organization, equipment, 
armament, the rdle for cavalry in all kinds of warfare, should 
no longer be left to boards of officers appointed haphazard by 
the War Department. Nor should the majority vote of the 
officers of the cavalry service be given too much weight, be- 
cause the majority opinion is itself likely to be haphazard. 
If all officers could be collected together for long periods of 
time in a sort of congress, there the majority opinion, gained 
after discussion and debate, would be more valuable and should 
control these matters. 

We should have under control of the Chief of Cavalry, a 
Cavalry School, where special cavalry subjects should be 
taught. Military Art as applied to cavalry should be the most 
important of these subjects, and this school should work in 
harmony with the Army Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth 
and with the War College. 

The School of the Line at Fort Leavenworth is primarily 
an infantry school and its teachings pertaining to cavalry are 
archaic and not satisfactory. The field artillery has its own 
school andt he teachings pertaining to artillery at Leavenworth 
are made to be in accord. The cavalry should also have its 
school and work hand in hand with the schools at Leavenworth. 

Cavalry officers having original ideas could write them up 
and send these to the faculty of the cavalry school where such 


ideas should receive consideration in every case. 
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Thus we could have a uniformity of thought on tactical 
matters taught to our officers. This school would assist the 
Chief or Inspector of Cavalry in forming a policy for the train- 
ing of our arm and for bringing it to an efficiency and a useful- 
ness to our country not possible to a body stumbling blindly 


on without a head and without guidance. 

















THE BEGINNING OF THE AMERICAN CAVALRY. 


By Magsgor C. D. RHODES, U. S. CAVALRY. 


HE intense excitement which followed the battle of Lex- 
ington, brcught to the vicinity of Boston as many as 
14,000 men of the colenies, animated with an intense spirit 
of patriotism. But they were totally unorganized; they had 
little or no artillery; and no cavalry whatever. 

But some form of organization was quickly effected. 
A committee of Congress, of which Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
was chairman, formulated a plan by which the Continental 
army was to consist of twenty-six regiments of infantry, of 
eight companies each, besides riflemen and artillery. Guns for 
the latter were to be purchased or captured. But on account 
of the difficulty of training and equipping cavalry, it was a 
long time before the organization cf such troops was even 
thought of by the colonial leaders. 

On the other hand, the British also, were slow in employ- 
ing cavalry. ‘‘The rough and unimprcved face of the country”’ 
says Fenimore Ccoper, ‘‘the frequency of covers, together with 
the great distance from their cwn country, and the facilities 
afforded them for rapid movements to the different points of 
the war by the undisputed command of the ocean, had united 
tc deter the English from employing a heavy ferce in cavalry, 
in their early efforts to subdue the revolted colonies.”’ 

But the great value of cavalry in securing rapid concen- 
tration of troops and thereby to a degree compensating for 
disparity in numbers, was soon appreciated by the colonial 
organizers of the little army. 

We find in the American Archives that at Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, July 2, 1776, the Governor and Council of Safety 
passed a resolution that “‘the three regiments of light horse 
lately established and on the west side of the Connecticut 
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River,’’ set forward equipped for the “‘succor and assistance’”’ 
of the American army near New York. 

But even earlier than this, in the month of April, 1776 
General Charles Lee, of Virginia, issued the following procla- 
mation: 

To the Young Gentlemen of Virginia: 

As an army without cavalry is in all countries a very defective machine, 
but in this Province, circumstanced as it is, it is impossible to carry on the 
service with any tolerable degree of credit without a certain proportion of 
this species of troops, General Lee begs leave to address himself to the young 
gentlemen of the different counties, entreating that they will form themselves 
into companies of Light Dragoons, consisting of one Captain, one Lieutenant 
one Cornet, two Sergeants, two Corporals and a Trumpeter or Horn Sounder. 
As it is intended and hoped that the whole will be composed of gentlemen 
volunteers, it will not be expected that they should receive pay, but at the 
same time, as it is not reasonable that they should put themselves to the 
expense of maintaining their horses, they are to be allowed rations for them as 
well as for themselves. 

Their arms should be a short rifle carbine, a light pike of eight feet long, 
and a tomahawk. General Lee is confident, if the young gentlemen approve 
and adopt this scheme, they will not only do very great honor to themselves, 
but very important service to their country. 

Following this proclamation, we find the follcwing resclu- 
tion among the records of the proceedings of the Virginia 
Council, May 20, 1776: 

Resolved, That four regiments of horse be raised for the better security 
and defense of this colony; that the officers and troopers at their own expense 
provide their arms, horses, and accouterments, and be allowed a reasonable 
pay and proper subsistence; and be paid for such horses as are killed or taken 
by the enemy. 

The scarcity of arms and accouterments for the Contin- 
nental army was one of the most pressing needs of the time, 
and together with the lack of suitable mounts, seriously affected 
the prompt organization of cavalry. 

In this connecticn it is interesting to note in the American 
Archives of May 20, 1776, that the schooner Franklin, a Con- 
tinental cruiser commanded by Captain James Mugford of 
Marblehead, took one of the enemy’s tranpsort ships bound from 
Cork to Boston, and having on board 1,000 carbines with bayo- 
nets, scabbards, and steel rammers, 1,000 carbine cartouch- 
boxes, and 1,000 slings. A little later, in November of the same 
year, Congress directed the Secret Committee to provide arms 
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and equipage for 3,000 horses, and that a committee of five be 
appointed te consider and report upon ‘‘a proper method for 
establishing and training a cavalry in this continent.”’ 

Althcugh isolated companies of partisan cavalry were 
raised by the colcnies about this time—among which may be 
mentioned the company cf dragoons raised and ccmmanded 
by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia (‘‘Light Horse Harry’’), 
and the Georgia Light Horse Regiment known as “‘ Marbury’s 
Regiment,” it was not until the spring of 1777 that four regi- 
ments of Continental horse were enlisted, commanded by 
Colonels Bland, Baylor, Sheldon and Moylan. 

One of General Washington’s orders cf this peried is of 
unusual interest, not alene as showing the status of the American 
cavalry but for its military completeness: 

Recruiting Crder to Elisha Sheldon, Esquire, Lieutenant Colonel and Com- 
mandant of a Cavalry Regiment to be raised: 

Sir: You are to immediately to repair to the State of Connecticut, and 
as soon as possible nominate your officers and send them out on recruiting 
service. They are to be particularly attentive to take none into the corps 
but young, light, active men. The privates are to receive twenty dollars 
bounty and a suit of clothes on entering the service, and pay as per schedule 
annexed. They are to be raised to serve during the war unless sooner dis- 
charged by Congress. 

Each non-commissioned officer and private is to be furnished with a good 
horse, saddle, bridle, and other accouterments belonging to the Horse 
Service, at the expense of the continent; and I will recommend to Congress 
that the commanding officer be also furnished at the publick expense with 
the same, but cannot absolutely engage it, as I believe it is not customary. 

In procuring horses, you are to have no stallions, mares, white or gray 
horses, but likely, serviceable trotters, of sufficient size. It is expected that 
you will purchase them at the most reasonable rate, and not upon an aver- 
age to exceed one hundred dollars per head, carefully describing and keeping 
an exact account of the cost of each horse. 

Saddles, bridles, carbines, broadswords, pistols and every other accouter- 
ments necessary (agreeable to a pattern herewith given you), you will procure 
as cheap as possible. 

Your regiment is to consist of one major, an adjutant, surgeon, and mate 
and six troops; to each troop one captain, one lietutenant, one cornet (com- 
missioned officers), one quartermaster, two sergeants, two corporals, one 
trumpeter, one farrier, and thirty-four privates. 

Given at Headquarters, this 16th day of December, 1776. 

Go. WASHINGTON. 
To Lieut. Col. Elisha Sheldon. 


When on the 24th of August, 1777, Washington’s little 
army moved from Philadelphia to Wilmingtcn, with a view 
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to intercepting Sir William Howe’s northward march from the 
Chesapeake, we find Bland’s and Baylor’s cavalry regiments 
forming the advance guard; and Sheldon’s and Moylan’s the 
rear guard. Howe’s pickets were ccnstantly harrassed by the 
American cavalry, and the advance of the British force was 
marked by a number of spirited skirmishes. 

In his description of the battle of Brandywine, Theodore 
W. Bean says: ‘‘In advance cf Maxwell, there were employed 
four regiments of cavalry, composed of nine hundred men, in- 
cluding persons of every description. These partisan soldiers, 
composed of independent organizations, occupied the country 
as far as Iron Hill, and did good service in watching the move- 
ments of the enemy and reporting same to the commander- 
in-chief.’”” In the subsequent battle of the Brandywine, the 
cavalry seems to have taken little part. 

After this battle, Count Pulaski was made a brigadier 
general in the Continental army and given command of all 
the cavalry—an honor which had already been offered to 
Generals Cadwallader and Reed, and which by the latter had 
been declined. But Pulaski did not long remain in command 
of the combined cavalry, but after a few months resigned to 


take command of an independent organization composed of 
‘68 Herse and 200 Foot,” raised chiefly in Baltimore in the 
year 1778. The records also show that on the 10th of May, 
1777, Congress gave another foreign cfficer, Charles Armand, 
Marquis de la Rouarie, permissicn to raise a corps cf not more 
than 200 men—part of which was a company of cavalry termed 
Marchausée, whose duties were those of a provost-guard. 
Immediately after Brandywine, a small detachment of 
American cavalry had an experience with the British, which 
became famous in revoluticnary annals. It seems that Wash- 
ingtcn had stored a large supply of provisions in an old flour 
mill near his headquarters. Hcwe sent a detachment to seize 
the stores, but a troop of cavalry despatched by Washington, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Hamilton and Captain Lee, 
reached the stores first, and successfully destroyed them. But 
in so doing they were surprised by the enemy and nearly cut 
off. Hamilton and a portion cf the cavalry hastily crossed the 
Schuylkill River in a flat-bcttomed bcat, while Lee with four 
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dragcons galloped safely acrcss a neighboring bridge, followed 
by a shewer of bullets. 

In the subsequent battle of Germantown, the little cavalry 
command appears to have taken little part. During the day, 
Captain’s Lee dragoons acted as body-guard for the com- 
mander-in-chief; and after the battle, Pulaski with his legion 
covered the retreat of Generals Greene and Stephen from the 
field. And again, the northern campaign against Burgoyne, 
appears to have been made with almost nc cavalry whatever, 
although one trcop of Sheldon’s regiment is mentioned as being 
under Gates command. 

The winter of 1777-1778 is memorable in the war of the 
Revolution for the awful sufferings of the Continental army 
while wintering at Valley Fcrge. Much of the cavalry appears 
to have been sent tc parts of the country where they could be 
subsisted more advantageously than with the main army, but 
the horses which remained suffered most severely. On the 12th 
of February, 1778, General Varnum wrote to General Greene. 
‘The situation of the camp is such that in all probability the 
army must dissclve. Many of the troops are destitute cf meat 
and are several daysinarrears. The hcrses are dying for want 
of forage.”’ 

The distressing poverty of the Colcnies at this crucial time 
in the progress of the war, and its effect upon the American 
cavalry, is reflected in a resolution of Congress, dated September 
11, 1778. 

Resolved, That it be submitted to the consideration of General Washing- 
ton, whether a considerable part of the cavalry now in the army, can, in the 
present seat of war, be employed with an utility adequate to the great expense 
and difficulty which occurs in supplying them with forage; and if he shall 
be of opinion that the duty of the whole or any part of them may be dispensed 


with at camp, that he be directed to order such of the cavalry as he shall deem 
proper, to such parts of these states as they can be best subsisted in. 


It is certain that although the cavalry had probably dene 
all of its share of hard work, it had not been distinguished by 
any marked efficiency, if we except some creditable skirmishes 
by Captain Henry Lee’s dragoons. In September, 1778, when 
detachments of Cornwallis’ troops were scouring the country 
in the direction of West Point, Colonel Baylor’s regiment of 
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light-horse was surprised at Old Tappan by the British under 
Major General Grey, and cut cf 104 Americans 69 were killed 
or wounded. Among the latter was Baylor, who was taken 
priscner. 

In contradistincticn to this humiliating experience, may 
be mentioned the highly successful attack made by Major Lee 
upon the British post at Paulus Hook, now Jersey City, and 
used by the British as an outpost for New York City. The 
assault was made by 300 men of Sterling’s division and one troop 
of dismounted dragocns under Captain McLane. For this 
service, Lee received the thanks of Congress and an emblemati- 
cal gold medal. 

And, so far as the writer can learn, this was about the limit 
cf achievement by the American cavalry or “‘horse,”’ through- 
cut the War of the Revoluticn. Its numbers were necessarily 
meager, by reason of the scarcity of suitable horses, and the ex- 
pense of maintenance; and even when organized, it was usual 
to find it attached to dismounted trocps—the whole unit being 
designated a “‘legion.’”’ There were doubtless a few gcod reads 

even those utilized by the stage-coaches and ‘‘diligences”’ 
of these days being poor; and off the few available highways, 
the virgin forests doubtless limited the use of cavalry tc small 
clearings connected by wecdland trails. 














FIELD TRAINING FOR CAVALRY. 


TRAINING SCOUTS AND PATROLS. 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL DEROSEY C. CABELL, TENTH CAVALRY. 


N training scouts, as in the training of other parts of a cav- 

alry command, what we need is a practical, progressive 

system, if we really desire to make progress and to accomplish 
practical results. 

There is a most excellent little book entitled, Aids to 
Scouting, by General Baden-Powell of the British Army. 
This book can be obtained, I believe, from the Cavalry Associa- 
tion. 

The ideas and suggestions in this book are good and evi- 
dently are the product of a trained scout. And yet the book 
is lacking in one essential if we are to use it as a guide in the 
actual training of scouts. The methods for accomplishing the 
results aimed at and in the shortest time are not definite enough. 

Taking this book as guide and with what little additional 
knowledge I may have on the subject I have prepared a series 
of exercises which we are now trying out at this Post and which 
I believe will go a long ways toward making scouts of our men. 

My object has been to translate the ideas and suggestions 
of General Baden-Powell into simple practical exercises that 
will help to turn our men into scouts. 

It will be seen that I have freely used his ideas and in 
many cases his words; so I claim little originality for what fol- 
lows. 

Patrols are small detachments usually named in accord- 
ance with the duty expected of them, as reconnoitering, visiting, 
connecting, flanking, etc. 

Small patrols are mobile, easily concealed and economical 
of fighting strength. 
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Hostility of the natives, presence of the enemy, necessity 
of sending messages make stronger detachments necessary. 

The distinction between patrolling and scouting is little. 

We speak of individuals as well trained scouts; of patrol- 
ling well done by a detachment. 

Scouts work singly or in pairs; patrols usually consist of 
three or more men up to a troop. 

The best patrol work will be done by well trained scouts. 


SCOUTS—THEIR QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING. 


Qualifications: 
A man before being trained as a scout is selected for hav- 
ing the following points: 
A smart, active, intelligent and trustworthy soldier. 
Good eyesight and hearing. 
Good rider and able to swim. 
A willing man. 
He must then be taught: 
1. The duties of reconnoitering and combat patrols. 
2. Map reading. 
3. Sketching. 


4. Writing messages. 


After this he must pick up the following which alone can 
make a scout of him. These points can be learned; they are 
difficult to teach. 

To succeed the man must work at them in his own time. 

The man selected as a scout should during the time of his 
training be excused from as much other duty as possible and 
encouraged in every way to practice the points I will now 
mention, and which I shall go into in some detail. 

These points are: 

1. Trailing. 

2. Finding your way in a strange country. 

3. Using eyes and ears. 


4. Keeping hidden from the enemy. 
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TRAILING. 


This cannot be taught theoretically. It must be ac- 
quired by actual, long continued practice. If this practice 
be intelligently directed the time necessary to learn trailing 
is of course shortened. In this as in most arts, it is well to 
begin with the simplest exercises and progress to more com- 
plicated ones gradually. Remember to secure results takes 
time, work and patience. 

I do not say that there is a rigid academic method of teach- 
ing trailing; and only suggest the following as an acceptable 
outline. 

For the earlier exercises use the best ground obtainable, 
ground on which the hoof-prints are easily distinguishable, 
the soldier working dismounted. 

1. Have a horse walked slowly over good ground, the 
student following closely enough to see and distinguish the front 
from the hind foot tracks. By noticing closely whether the 
front and hind foot on each side over-lap and how much, any 
peculiarities in the shape or size of a shoe, etc., the trail of this 
horse can soon be distinguished from that of another. 

2. Have the student measure the distance between the 

pairs of front tracks—the stride—then the number of tracks 
made by this horse in a given distance, say 10 yards. 
3. Have a second horse led out parallel to the trail of 
the first one and have the student carefully compare the two 
trails. He will notice a difference in size of the tracks, a differ- 
ence in the over-lapping of the feet, a difference 1n the length of 
stride, etc., perhaps peculiarities in the shape of the shoes, one 
horse may drag his toe in putting the foot down. Then out of 
his sight have both horses led side by side and let the student 
pick out the trail made by each, telling you clearly how he dis- 
tinguishes them. Repeat this lesson many times with many 
horses being careful in the earlier lessons to have horses with 
marked differences in their tracks. 

4. Have a horse led slowly along good ground followed 
by a second on the same trail. The student follows closely 
noting the difference between this trail and that made by one 
horse only. He finds it more difficult to locate the front and 
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hind track of both horses; but if he has learned the trail of 
both horses thoroughly he can do this partly by observing the 
individual hoof marks of each foot and partly by observing 
the difference of stride of the two horses. 

5. Now make parallel trails of one horse, of two horses, 
of three and of four, all in view of the soldier and let him care- 
fully compare them. He will notice the principal difference 
in the four trails lies in the amount of ground untouched. 
Then make these trails out of his sight and have him tell you 
the number of horses on each. 

6. Increase gradually the numbers on the trails, first 
in sight of the soldier, then out of his sight, having him estimate 
them. He will notice that on soft ground as the number of 
horses increases there is all the time less untouched ground 
the trail becomes deeper, it is more readily seen at a distance 
the tracks are more scattered laterally. 

7. Gradually work in all the above cases on more difficult 
ground. 

Finally on the hardest ground, even on stone; there can 
be distinguished marks made by iron shoes and a guess may 
be made at numbers. 

The above exercises will have shown the soldier clearly 
that on certain ground the trail is much more readily seen than 
on other ground, so he will learn that in following a trail he 
need not look for every hoof-print nor at every yard of ground 
but often a trail may be rapidly followed by noting the direction 
taken on a soft spot and looking ahead to where the ground 
is again favorable for a continuance of the trail. 

8. Make a plain trail of a certain number of horses, a 
second parallel trail of half the number going over it in both 
directions. The soldier will see little difference in the distinct- 
ness of the two trails, but should pick up the difference between 
the two. 

9. Make parallel trails of the same horse going in the 
same direction at a walk, a trot and a gallop, all in sight of the 
soldier. Have him note carefully the differences in these trails. 
Then let him practice in picking out the gait when he has not 


seen the horse moving. 
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10. The above exercises should now all be repeated with 
the soldier mounted. The main difference in reading a trail 
mounted, is that the trail is most clearly seen not by looking 
down on the ground at your horses feet but by looking a certain 
distance ahead, depending upon the light, etc. This distance 
may be as great as twenty or thirty yards, on certain ground 
even further. 

11. Practice in determining the age of tracks may be had 
by using one part of the ground one day, another nearby the 
second day, etc., and comparing the appearance of the tracks. 
This may be important. In this connection other indications 
as to age of the trail may be seen in appearance of the droppings 
along the trail; of upturned stones, broken bushes, grass, etc. 

12. You are now ready to give various exercises in trailing 
such as sending out small parties which at first go at a walk on 
the best ground, keeping together; then at different gaits on 
more difficult ground; finally which endeavor to conceal their 
trail by separating and meeting at a fixed place, keeping on hard 
ground, etc. Besides simple trailing these exercises may be 
used to teach other parts of scouting—the pursued endeavoring 
to ambush the pursuers, etc. 

13. Besides trailing horses, there is the trailing of dis- 
mounted men, which is much more difficult, yet quite possible. 
I once followed an officer who was lost in the mountains 259 
miles; 125 while he was mounted I trailed him with 
Indian Scouts; 125 dismounted with a civilian scout. As 
long as the man is moving on a road or beaten trail he may be 
readily followed; outside these it requires a very expert trailer. 

14. The reading of the trail of different kinds of vehicles 
should also be taught, light wagons, escort wagons, loaded and 
unloaded, artillery carriages with the directions and to some 
extent the numbers may be discovered 

15. Practice your soldier in picking upa lost trail. Sup- 
pose he is following a trail on good ground and suddenly loses 
it. Let him look ahead in the direction it has been going; 
often twenty, thirty yards or more ahead he will see grass stems 
bent down. If no sign is visible from where he loses the trail 
and the probabilities point to a continuation in the same direc- 
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tion let him go ahead till he gets on better ground. Often a 
stream bed or soft ground of considerable extent lying across 
the general direction may enable him to pick up the trail by 
going along it on both sides of the point the trail might have 
struck it. Finally make a ‘‘Cast”’ around the point the trail 
has last been certainly seen. Mark the place with a handker- 
chief, etc., and make circles of thirty, fifty, one hundred yards 
etc., around it, examining the ground for the trail. 

If you have lost the trail altogether, put yourself in the 
place of the party you are following and think where or in 
what direction you would have gone. In this way many parties 
of Indians were located after they had skillfully hid their trail. 
A waterhole was remembered in convenient reach and the 
Indians found there. 

Many years ago there was a hold-up and robbery near 
Tombstone, Arizona. The three robbers were mounted and 
were followed by a posse with Mexican trailers. After a cer- 
tain time the trail was lost and the robbers escaped. About a 
week later one of the Mexican trailers was walking along 
the principal street of Tuscon. Using his eyes as he had been 
trained to habitually do, he noticed among the many tracks 
of all kinds in the street, a peculiar horse track. He followed 
this until it lead him into a Blacksmith shop and there he 
found, as he had anticipated, the pony of one of the robbers. 
The owner was arrested and conducted a posse to the retreat of 
the gang in the mountains, where they were captured. 


FINDING YOUR WAY IN A STRANGE COUNTRY. 


Map Reading: 

Instruction in map reading begins in the N. C. O. School. 
It must be supplemented by practice on the ground. Take the 
soldier to a high point evorlooking the country. Teach him 
to orient the map by compass and by two known points on the 
ground and map. 

Have him point out on the ground certain hills, roads, 
houses and streams as shown on the map, and vice versa. 

Have him estimate distances to visible points on the ground 


and check them up by measuring on the map. Have him de- 
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scribe certain roads on the ground by distances, changes of 
direction, grades, etc., getting the necessary data from the map. 
Then go on the road with the map, having him point out 
‘hills, roads, houses, etc., as shown on the map. 
With a good map, a man may with certainty find his way 
through a country without other help, if he knows map reading. 
This too comes with practice. 


Points of the Compass: 

‘‘The most reliable and necessary assistance in finding 
your way with or without a map is the direction of the points 
of the compass. 

The compass itself is the surest means for determining 
direction accurately. You should know the variation.”’ 

Other means are: 


The Sun: 

With some practice a man can tell the direction within a 
few degrees as well as the time within half an hour. 

We are told also the use of a watch and the sun in telling 
direction, a thing to make an experienced trailer laugh. He will 
tell as accurately by the sun alone. 

At night, the North Star; also Orion and other constella- 
tions. 


The Moon: 
Its phase and position, helps determine direction and time 
even more accurately than the sun. 


Vegetation: 

This is more difficult and less reliable. It is stated that 
moss grows thickest on the northern side of trees. 

The direction of streams may in some cases give help. 
But whatever be the means you are using to keep direction, 
they must be constatnly used as you move along, if you are 
depending upon direction to find your way. 

A winding sream or ravine you are following may easily 
throw you out of your direction unless you note its changes of 
direction. 
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Landmarks. 

Mountains, peculiar trees, streams, houses, etc., should be 
noticed as you go along and you should note their appearance 
as you look back on them if you are to return by the same route. 

A failure to note landmarks is responsible for more getting 
lost than perhaps any other carelessness. Most older officers 
can recall cases of men lost under circumstances that would 
appear impossible. 

When lost the first impulse is to hasten. It should be 
curbed. The man should be taught to sit down and calmly 
think the situation out. If this does not clear matters, he should 
follow his back trail, if he do so certainly. Otherwise his best 
course may often be to stay right where he is till found. 

To teach a soldier to find his way have him practice in: 

1. Noting by compass or by some distant lankmark the 
direction he starts in. 

2. Note small landmarks. 

3. Often while going along note the directions of distant 
landmarks. 

4. If he is to return over same route, let him by blazing 
trees, make his own landmarks. This particularly applies to 
night work. 

USING YOUR EYES AND EARS. 

Baden--Powell says: 

‘Quickness of eye and ear give a scout great advantage. 
Quickness of eye is a matter of training. It means an ability 
to see an object the moment it is within possibility of being 
seen, whether before or behind you, far away or near.” 

A moving enemy is easy to see. Common sense and a 
little reflection will often suggest to you the most likely points 
to look at to find him. 

A wisp of smoke, the glint of a rifle barrel has often be- 
trayed the presence of an enemy. 

To see these things the eye must be alert and continually 
on the lookout. 

Another point to remember, when you see a suspicious 
sign, do not stop to look at it but go on so as not to arouse 


SUS] icion. 
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Training in looking at distant objects is necessary. Cattle 
may be reported as horses, walls as troops, etc., etc., by an un- 
trained observer. 

Besides looking at distant objects watch also for those 
close by. 

The ground under your feet may have its footmarks, hoof 
prints, wheel-ruts, trampled grass, ashes“of fires, etc., which 
will tell their tale like a book. 

Hunting an enemy is like hunting game. You must learn 
all you can of the ways of the enemy. 

At night especially, the sense of hearing is most useful, 
when the hoof-beat of a horse, or the tones of the voice carry 
further. The sense of touch may also help you at night. 
You are following a trail; it is dark, you do not ,want to strike 
a light; you feel in the trail for hoof-prints.”’ 

Exercises in teaching yourself these points may be devised. 

1. With a pair of field glsses get on a high point, look 
at distant objects, see what you can make of them, correct your 
estimates with the glass. 

2. With the glasses find some object in the far distance, 
then gaze at it until you can see it with the naked eye. After 
wards try to find objects at the same distance with the eye. 

3. Ride along a road trying to take notice of unusual ob- 
jects. Question each other as to when and where certain 
objects were seen. 

4. Ina party let each individual try to be the first to 
point out certain classes of objects, as for instance all living 
creatures that may be seen. 

5. At night walk out and practice listening for sounds and 


interpreting them. 


KEEPING HIDDEN FROM THE ENEMY. 


‘1. While using your eyes keep yourself hidden. 

‘2. You can see twice as much of the enemy’s doings if 
he does not know he is being watched. 

‘*3. All your movements should be carried out as far as 
possible under cover. 
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‘4. In open country move quickly from one shelter to 
another. 

‘5. Back-ground: When standing still select your back- 
ground. 

‘‘6. When close to an enemy learn to walk without noise. 
Avoid breaking twigs, kicking stones, knocking over loose 
stones, etc. 

‘7. You may often hide your horse in a ravine in bushes, 
etc., and go to a good lookout nearby. 

In selecting your lookout see that there is more than 
one way of getting out. If in a tree stay near the stem or lie 


6¢Q 
¢ 


along a branch. 

“9. Do not show yourself on top or sky line of hills. In 
war keep yourself and your intentions as much concealed from 
the enemy as possible. Go nearly to the top of a hill then look 
over it.”’ 

Practice: 

1. Divide your scouts into two parties. Nos. 1 are sent 
out along a road to goacertain distance only, say one-half mile, 
Each is to hide his horse within a certain distance of the road, 
say 200 yards, and himself within, say 50 yards, at a point 
whence he can see the road and those who pass on it. 

Nos. 2, ride along at a walk looking out for Nos. 1 and 
their horses. After passing over the one-half mile, observa- 
tions are compared as to what each No. 2 hasseen. If necessary 
ride back and have each man and horse pointed out and discuss 
why each was seen. 

2. Practice the above by having the Nos. 1 within sight 
but sitting perfectly still with a protecting background. Try 
both the above with Nos. 2 moving at a trot. 

3. Nos. 1 ride together across country. They dismount 
and conceal their horses; then walk back 100 or 200 yards 
along the trail and lay in ambush with in 30 yards, say, of it. 
Nos. 2 follow the trail and endeavor to prevent being fired upon 
within a certain distance. 

4. Have a small party go into bivouac within one mile 
of the starting point, concealing themselves and horses and 
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establishing a lookout. A second party endeavors either by 
trailing or simply by searching to locate the bivouac. Any 
member of this party who approaches with 50 yards of the 
bivouac or the lookout without discovering either to be captured. 
Many other exercises on these lines may be devised. 

Practice in sketching and wrtiing messages must not be 
neglected. You can easily get up courses in these. 

A man who is skillfully trained on the above lines can if he 
be a good subject and devotes much of his spare time in practic- 
ing become a valuable scout. 

Leading a patrol of such well trained men becomes with 
some practice easy. 

Much is said of patrolling in the Field Service Regulations 
and in the Tentative Cavalry Service Regulations. 

You will note that reconnoitering patrols are usually small, 
that they fight only when necessary for self defense, that they 
endeavor to sneak through the country without being seen, 
that they must constantly keep in mind their mission, the kind 
of information they were sent out to get, that they travel in a 
formation to prevent all being captured at once. 

Larger reconnoitering patrols are used when it may be 
necessary to push through enemy patrols to get the information 
desired, but they too must remember that the killing of enemies 
is no part of their mission unless this be necessary to get on 
or get away. 

A patrol once discovered is greatly hadnicapped in its opera- 
tions. Concealment and a firm determination to get the in- 
formation at any cost are the main things to remember. 

In selecting your men to train as scouts it will be a great 
help to take the men who did well in this work last year. Their 
education was at least begun; it may not even then be finished 
this year. 

But even when discovered a patrol may often by putting 
up a bold front accomplish its object. In 1900, in China, I was 
sent with six men to connect with our forces a mile to our left. 
At this time the American Army was advancing on Pekin and 
had arrived about five miles from the city. The British Army 
was on a parallel road a mile to our left. The country was flat, 
covered with high corn, with small villages every few miles. 
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The weather was hot,and this with the high thick corn made it 
impossible to remain in the corn for any length of time. 

I had arrived near the point where I expected to find the 
parallel road and the British. I saw some 400 yards ahead the 
trees indicating a village and heard loud talking by many men. 
I could nct tell whether these were Chinese troops or British 
East Indians. So I dismounted and crept forward. When 
within 200 yards of the village some eight or ten dismounted 
Chinese soldiers came out toward us; and seeing us ran back 
into the village. Concealment was no longer possible; I did 
not know how many Chinese there were; and I considered I 
ought to find out before going back. Iran back to my horses, 
mounted and charged through the village. There were about 
200 to 300 Chinese scldiers in it, very much alarmed and being 
uncertain how many foreigners there were coming, they con- 
fined their efforts toa few scattered shots and to getting mounted 
and leaving. 

I do not think we could have found out their numbers in 
any other way. Of course this would not have been practical 
with good troops in the village. 

The scouts of the Tenth Cavalry are now being trained by 
the method outlined above, and we shall give it a fair trial, with 
what results remains be to seen, but at least we think that there 
will be results superior to any hap-hazard system or to no system 


at all. 














THE CAVALRY IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


By LIEUTENANT ELBERT E. FARMAN, JR., SECOND CAVALRY. 


ee HE cavalry has been little heard of because it was always 

well out tc the front where correspondents could. not 
see it,’ said, in substance, an American War Correspondent, 
who had just returned from the western theater of war. This, 
and the magnitude of the armies engaged which has delayed 
the detailed reports of operations, have prevented our hearing 
more of the work accomplished by the cavalry. 

The lack of publicity given to the cavalry in this war has 
been most unfortunate for that branch of the service in this 
country. People are much influenced by what they read in 
the daily papers and magazines. They have been filled with 
sensaticnally illustrated articles showing combats between 
aeroplanes and dirigibles, armored automobiles charging down 
a road, and similar things to appeal to the popular fancy, always 
more interested in something new and unexpected. 

While no one doubts the great value cf the motor car and 
the aeroplane in mcdern war, much has been written that was 
greatly exaggerated and some absurd ideas have been advanced. 
Writers were naturally influenced by what they saw and, during 
the days of the advance and retreat, being confined to the rear, 
they saw a great deal of the use of automobiles, scmething of 
aeroplanes and heard the firing cf the artillery, but they were 
rarely allowed where they could see anything of the cavalry 
operations. 

We have all read General French’s tribute to his cavalry 
during the trying days of the retreat from Mons. Again during 
the battles in the north arcund Ypres when the cavalry corps, 
supported by a few other troops, held off for forty-eight hours 
the attack cf very supericr German forces, it is said: ‘‘The 
‘avalry saved the Allies from disaster on this day. No lan- 
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guage can express the debt which the Empire cwes to Allenby’s 
men.”’ 

The limited data available shows encugh to make it certain 
that when the story cf this war is known, it will be found that 
the cavalry played an important and at times decisive part. 
The absurd statements as to the day of the horse having passed 
are belied by the facts. Cavarly, of ccurse, never was intended 
for the attack cf intrenched positions and the fact that after 
several mcnths of war, the limited extent of the western front 
caused the opponents to settle dcwn to siege operations, does 
not effect the value of the work of the cavalry during the early 
stages of the war and only enhances its value under the condi- 
tions which exist in this country. 

In time we shall know in detail frem our observers and from 
the official reports all about the rdle played by the cavalry 
in this war, but meanwhile it is thought these notes may be 
of interest. They were obtained from many different sources 
German, French, English, from official reports, notes of corre- 
spondents, and frcm the writings of those who actually took 
part in the operations. 

The cavalry has fought both mcunted and dismcunted. 
But charges of large bodies were not usually successful, were 
little used, and often costly to the attacker. It appears that 
beth sides soon realized that the true rdle of cavalry was far 
more that so successfully used in the American Civil War than 
that which has been taught us lately. The Germans seem 
from the very beginning to have profited by the teachings of 
Bernhardi. We hear French officers, from the earliest days 
of the war, complaining that the German cavalry would not 
meet them in the open but always retired behind a firing line. 
There are several examples on both sides of cavalry defeated 
or feigning defeat, fleeing and leading their pursuers under 
machine gun or rifle fire. 

A German officer gives an account of such an action at 
which he was present. German cavalry charged French cav- 
alry. The French were overthrown, ‘‘many of their men 
had lost their lances by running them through the bodies of 
their opponents, so they drew their sabers and used them 
effectively in the mélée.’”’ The French supports then charged. 
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The German commander at once rallied his men and fled be- 
fore the advancing French horsemen. These followed and 
were brought under the fire of dismounted cavalry on the edge 
of the woods. 

A French cavalry officer says: ‘‘There are no longer massed 
charges in which thousands of men collide in a formidable 
shock, but engagements in detail in which ruse and decision 
play the greatest part. The side which succeeds in surprising 
the other obtains the advantage.”’ 

In small bodies charges seem frequently to have been suc- 
cessful. A force of a platoon or two when coming suddenly 
upon the enemy by resolutely charging frequently came out 
ahead in cases where to dismount to fight on foot would have 
meant disaster. There are many cases of this. The first cross 
of the war was given to a French cavalry officer for just such an 
action. 

Charges of large bodies were less frequent. Although 
there are no details at hand cf the actions, the reports mention 
two successful mounted charges of British cavalry brigades 
against German cavalry during the retreat from St. Quentin. 
In general, however, cavalry fights are merely mentioned by 
stating that ‘‘our cavalry met, and, etc.,’’ withcut giving the 
details of the methods of fighting. 

The British cavalry, as a result of their African experience 
tcok more readily to dismounted acticn than did the French. 
The English, both in official dispatches and the repcrts of corre- 
spcndents were loud in their praise of their cavalry. 

German reports state that ‘‘cur success at St. Quentin was 
mainly due to our cavalry which attacked the British with 
energy, detained them until the arrival of one ccrps (infantry).”’ 
Further, thev state that ‘‘our movements (befcre the battle 
of Mons) were ccmpletely covered by our cavalry which spread 
out cver the whcle ccuntry.” 

Such instances might be multiplied to shcw that those 
who have thought that the cavalry have accomplished little 
have made no effort to inform themselves correctly. 

We find repeated and typical examples of the employment 
of cavalry in all cf the uses laid down in our regulations, except 
in that of a raid cn a large scale, which the c mparatively 
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limited field for action did not permit. The Germans, hcew- 
ever, in the earliest days cf the war, appear to have attempted 
such a raid with a large force cf cavalry which descended 
thrcugh Luxemburg and attempted to pass by Longwy with the 
apparent intention of cutting the railway to Verdun, but the 
whole country was tco densely ccvered with French troops 
and they were driven back. 

In the work of reconnaissance the task of the cavalry has 
only partly changed. The aeroplane appears to have cnly 
partly taken the place cf cavalry, which has never been much 
used to determine what was going on behind the enemies’ lines 
and at a great distance. On the other hand for near by reconnais- 
sance the cavalry seems to have been ccntinually used. At 
times because the hostile airmen prevented aerial reconnais- 
sance, at others, and this was especially the case during the late 
September and October campaign in northern France, because 
the weather rendered aeroplanes useless. It appears also that 
both sides quickly learned to conceal themselves from aeroplanes 
so that only the movements cf large bcdies could be ascertained. 
The instance of a French patrol ccvering 180 kilometers in 
49 hours te obtain some valuable informaticn, for which its 
commander was decorated, shows that cavalry was still used 
to reconnoiter even at a distance. 

The pursuit of a defeated army and the covering of a re- 
treat have been regarded as among the impcrtant duties of 
cavalry. That the cavalry on both sides was extensively and 
effectivey used for this purpose we have excellent examples. 
The work of the British cavalry from August 24th to September 
3d and of the German cavalry, especially of vcn Marwitz’s 
corps, from September 6th to the 15th are splendid examples 
of the latter, while those same forces showed that they were 
invaluable at the former during the same period, the rdles 
being reversed. 

As a mounted reserve to quickly reinforce the firing line, 
the English gave an excellent example at Mons and again at 
the Aisne on September 14th, and later in northern France, 
there are many examples of this. 

To seize and hold important positions until the arrival 
of the main forces is another important use of cavalry. There 
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are many cases of this as that of Conneau’s Cavalry Corps on 

ctober 7th, seizing the hills of Notre Dame-de-Lorette. After 
the battle of the Marne we have a good account of a French 
cavalry brigade pushing on so rapidly that they were able to 
seize the bridges at — - before the Germans could destory 
them and, in spite of heavy attack, hold them until the arrival 
of the infantry corps. The German cavalry also was often used 
for this purpose. The capture of Estaires by the French Dra- 
goons on October 9th is an interesting piece of cavalry work. On 
this occasion it was necessary to swim a deep and swollen river. 
Those who advocate the use of automobiles instead of cavalry 
would find great difficulty in getting their cars across under 
these circumstances. 

As to the effect of the use of automobiles upon cavalry, 
it is apparently not nearly as great as might at first thought 
seem probable. It must be remembered that for the effective 
use of automobiles roads are required, this notwithstanding 
the fact that especially constructed cars can go across ploughed 
fields and over very rough ground. This limits their employ- 
ment to any great extent to the rear of the fighting forces. 
They were extensively used to transport troops, taking in this 
respect partly the place of railways. But in the pursuit of an 
army, when as invariably happens, the bridges and roads will 
be destroyed, the automobiles cannot for years take the place 
of cavalry. The delay occasioned by the destruction of a 
single bridge over a river which cavalry could swim or ford 
would far more than ccmpensate for the advantage of the 


motor Car. 


THE ENGLISH CAVALRY. 


The records show the following cavalry in the British 
army before the war: In Great Britian and Ireland—three 
guard and sixteen line regiments—some 12,000 men according 
to the British authorities, (Loebell gives 14,000); in Egypt and 
South Africa—three regiments; in India—nine regiments, 
(in addition to native regiments.) The Yeomanry, according 
to Loebell, consisted on paper of fifty-five regiments of four 
squadrons. These were of no value for immediate use. The 
British cavalry outisde of Great Britian and Ireland numbered 
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about 5,000 and elsewhere 2,000. The strength of the cavalry 
of the army reserve was about 10,000, a total of nearly 20,000 
trained men. Some regiments had to be left in India. 

The cavalry of the expediticnary force ccnsisted of five 
brigades of three regiments each. The cavalry division under 
General Allensby consisted of the First—General Briggs, 
Second—General De Lisle, Third—General Gough, and Fcurth 
—General Bingham, and fcur batteries of horse artillery. 
The Fifth Brigade—General Chetwode—was an independent 
brigade. Each regiment had three squadrons and a depot 
squadren, and each also had two machine guns. The squadrons 
were supposed to have 150 men each although Loebell gives the 
war strength as being much more. The peace strength of each 
regiment included the depot squadron which was left behind. 
The strength of their cavalry division being 10,000 men, wculd 
show that, even with a large allowance for artillery and non- 
combatants, about 650 men toa regiment. According to Ger- 
man reports, the original expedition had eighteen regiments of 
cavalry. Each infantry division had, according to some au- 
thorities, a squadron, according to others, a regiment of divi- 
sional cavalry. 

On August 22d the British army was in position at Mons. 
Its right was covered by the Fifth Cavalry Brigade towards 
Binches. The cavalry division in rear formed a strong mobile 
reserve and also provided detachments to cover the left and 
front. The British cavalry patrols covered the roads as far 
as Soignes, twenty-five kilcmeters to the northeast. There 
was a ccnsiderable gap between the French left and the English 
right which was covered partly by the British and partly by 
the French cavalry. There were no allied troops near the Brit- 
ish left. 

From reports received from General Joffre it appeared at 
first that there were only small forces in front of the British, 
however, before the battle, reconnaissance and reports had 
shown that a considerable force was approaching. Although it 
does not appear that the British were surprised by the German 
attack, they certainly did not expect it in such strength. The 
Germans give great credit to their cavalry which they say: 
‘““Under von Marwitz spread out over the whole country from 
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the moment they crossed into Belgium and effectively covered 
their mcvements.”” The Germans attacked with great vigor. 
Among the incidents of the battle was a mounted charge by 
German Cavalry which appears to have been unsuccessful. 

On the 24th the hard pressed British began to withdraw. 
Then was shewn the value cf the cavalry reserve. General 
French to cover this rereat sent the cavalry division against 
the German right. The cavalrv had commenced the attack 
when it was called to the aid of the Fifth Divisicn of Smith- 
Dorien. By energetic work they succeeded in disengaging the 
division and then covered the retreat of the whole British army. 
It was during these efforts to relieve the Fifth Infantry Division 
that occurred the famous and unfortunate charge of De Lisle’s 
Brigade. The order was given to attack the German guns. 
The grcund seemed ideal fcr a charge. When within a short 
distance of the Germans they were received by the fire of 
some twenty concealed machine guns. Most of the British 
gave way to one flank but the Ninth Lancers continued straight 
ahead and ran into a barbed wire entanglement concealed in 
the grass. Although they suffered very heavily, a third of them 
were able to answer at roll call on the following day. <A few 
days later this brigade successfully charged and drove back a 
German cavalry brigade. 

On the 22d General French had requested assistance from 
the French Cavalry Corps under Sordet which was billeted at 
Avesnes. Sordet gave valuable aid but cn the 26th his horses 
were so woul that he could do nothing. This Cavalry 
Corps had been doing heavy fighting and long marching in 
Belgium since the first French trcops entered that country. 

On the 26th, the most critical day of the retreat, the cav- 
alry did splendid work but became much shattered in the 
course of the day. The retreat continued on the following 
day, new greatly aided by Sordet’s cavalry which relieved the 
pressure on the British. 

The Germans state that: ‘‘The signal victory cver the 
English at St. Quentin was largely due to our cavalry which 
pressed on and held the British until the arrival of cne corps 
(infantry).’’ 
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On the 28th the British were retreating towards the line 
Compiegne—Soissons, their rear being well covered by the cav- 
alry. The German cavalry was pursuingin two columns. The 
western column at the head of which were Uhlans was charged 
by the Third British Cavalry Brigade and completely routed, 
while the Fifth Cavalry Brigade attacked the eastern column 
and by a mounted attack drove it back “‘the Twelfth Lancers 
and Royal Greys riding down the enemy and killing many with 
their lances.’’ On the following days, the English retreat, 
covered by the cavalry, continued. 

On September Ist (some reports say August 29th), a 
German cavalry force under von Marwitz, (a corps according 
to some and only a division according to others), was met in 
the forest of Compiegne by the British First Cavalry Brigade 
and some infantry. At first the Germans were successful in 
capturing a British battery, but were finally defeated with the 
loss of many prisoners and guns. The Germans menticn this 
only as the engagement of a detachment of cavalry, but they 
later admitted the loss cf ten guns. 

On September 3d, the retreat really ended. . The armies 
being in close ccntact the cavalry forces withdrew to the flanks 
of their respective armies. The British, however, especially 
on the left, continued to withdraw so that for a day only the 
cavalry remainedin contact. The British Cavalry Division was 
on the right of their army, connecting with Conneau’s Second 
French Cavalry Corps which had been moved up frcm Lor- 
raine and filled the gap between the British and the Fifth French 
Armies. The Third and Fifth British Cavalry Brigades were 
on the left flank. 

Sordet’s Cavalry Corps moved in rear of the British and 
joined the new Sixth Army. 

Von Kluck, who was not in close contact with the British 
on the 5th, sent his Ninth Cavalry Division west of Crecy, 
his Second Cavalry Divisicn towards Coulommiers to feel 
for the movements of the British. 

On the 6th the advance of the latter began by their cavalry 
attacking the Germans. In the forest of Crecy they defeated 
the Ninth German Cavalry Division while the Second German 
Cavalry Division was also driven back near Coulommiers. 
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On the following day occurred a tremendous cavalry fight 
near the Grand Morin to which the British had advanced. 
The Second and Ninth and Guard German Cavalry Divisions 
(72 squadrons), under Marwitz had been ordered by von Kluck 
to hold off the British advance to enable the withdrawal of 
his right which was being driven in by the Sixth French Army: 
A glance at the map will show the critical position of the Ger- 
mans and the importance of the task assigned to Marwitz. 
The attack of the Sixth French Army had obliged von Kluck. 
to send troops from his left to his right on the 6th. This re- 
sulted in his two fronts, which were nearly at right angles to 
each other, having a considerable gap between them, thus nearly 
exposing two flanks to the advancing British. The Second, 
Ninth and Guard Cavalry Divisions and perhaps others, with 
some infantry supports and artillery, had the difficult duty of 
covering this salient and the withdrawal of the German Armies. 

Von Marwitz was holding the line of the Grand Morin from 
Pommeuse to Chauffry, nerth of Coulommiers; one of his divi- 
sions was at Boissey-le-Chatel and Chauffry, one at Pommeuse 
and Mouren, a third six kilometers north of Coulommiers. 
At 10:00 a. m., the First British Corps was at Maisoncelles 
the Second at Coulommiers and the Third at Lagny. 

The British cavalry was to press the Germans back, 
giving them no chance to take up a good position and to sieze 
the bridges before they cculd be destroyed. ‘The reports say: 
“Our cavalry (the British) acted with great vigor, especially 
General de Lisle’s brigade.’ It is worth noting that this was 
the brigade which had been in the charge near Valenciennes. 

The cavalry cn both sides fought hard. By noon von 
Marwitz had retired across the Grand Morin, closely fellowed 
by the British cavalry who pursued him on across the Petit 
Morin. By night the German cavalry was near Bussieres with 
rear guards near Orly on the Petit Morin. The British cavalry 
which had tried to turn the Germans cn the northeast, had their 
headquarters east of Choisy. 

On the Sth the Germans were retreating everywhere. 
Von Marwitz was still doing his utmost to hold off the pursuit 
by the British cavalry and their advance detachments cf in- 
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fantry. After a severe engagement the cavalry crossed the 


Petit Morin above La Tretoire north cf Rebais. 


L 

Von Marwitz then tried cn the 9th to hold back the British 
advance tewards Charly and Nanteuil-sur-Marne, but after 
severe fighting near Montreuil-aux-Lion, he was obliged to 
retire, and at daybreak, on the 10th, the British reached the 
line cf the Oureq. The Second French Cavalry Corps cn their 
right passed Neuilly-Saint-Front and Oulchy-le-Chateau 

The First and Second British Corps with the Cavalry 
Division on the right and the Third and Fifth Cavalry Brigades 
on the left (the Third Cavalry Brigade had about this time been 
detached from the cavalry division and with the Fifth Brigade 
soon was known as the Second Cavalry Division) continued to 
drive the retreating Germans northward. 

On the 11th the advance cavalry of the British reached the 
line of the Aisne. The Third and Fifth Cavalry Brigades 
scuth of Soissons, the First, Second and Fourth Cavalry 
Brigades at Courcelles and Criseuil. On the 12th the Cavalry 
Division drove the Germans out of Braisne after a hot fight 
and followed them to Bourg. On the 13th, at Bourg, an in- 
fantry brigade had crossed to the north of the canal. They were 
hotly engaged and a cavalry brigade hurried to their assistance. 
Two regiments had crossed the pontocn bridge when the Ger- 
mans began shelling them. After remaining sc me three hours, 
being no longer needed and finding no cover for their horses, 
they withdrew across the bridge in full view and under severe 
artillery fire of the Germans. Yet only a few were wounded 
and one killed. By night, the entire First Infantry Division 
had ercssed, suppcrted cn the right by the cavalry division. 

On the 14th occurred and excellent example cf the value cf 
y a part of the battle line 


a cavalry force tc reinfcrce rapid 
Part of the British army only had crossed the Aisne. The 
First Corps was directed to seize certain positions beyond the 
north bank which were later of great impcrtance to the Allies. 
At about 1:00 p. M., after severe actions lasting since early 
morning, the Third Division had been held up near Troycn, 
the Second Divisicn, the Guards Brigade which had crossed 
at Chavonne, had encountered severe opposition and could not 
advance. The Germans were assuming the offensive and suc- 
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ceeded in penetrating, to the left of the Guards Brigade, between 
the Second and Third Divisions, threatening to cut the latter’s 
communications. Sir Douglas Haig, commanding the corps, 
had no more reserves and appealed to General French who sent 
the First Cavalry Division. After severe dismounted fighting, 
they drcve the Germans back with heavy losses. The cavalry 
then extended the infantry line and by night the British held 
positions from northeast of Troyon through Chivy. The work 
of the cavalry on this occasion was of the utmost value and their 
prompt arrival and hard fighting saved the very critical position 
of the First Corps. 

The réle played by the German cavalry during the retreat 
to the Marne had been of the greatest importance. The safe 
withdrawal of the Germans depended largely on von Marwitz 
and another force of cavalry on the extreme right. On von 
Marwitz’s cavalry, assisted by scme infantry detachments, 
fell at all times the fcrce of most of the British Army against 
the salient and scuthern flank of von Kluck. At the same 
time the British cavalry must be given credit for a vigorous 
pursuit which gave the Germans no rest. 

Both sides now took up strong positions and the trench war- 
fare began. 

The cavalry which during the rapid movement of the last 
mcnth had ccntributed sc much to the operations of both sides, 
sacrificing itself during the trying days of the retreat to save 
the hard pressed infantry, and always foremost in the advance, 
was now called upcn for no less arduous and far less interesting 
work in the trenches. Here they fcught on equal terms with 
the infantry, until the following month when the operations 
called ‘‘The race to the Sea”’ required all mounted trcops and 
they were once more given an opportunity for the sort of work 
to which every cavalryman looks forward. 

The battle line was being rapidly extended northward. 
The British which originally held the extreme left were now near 
the center. Their communications crossed those of all the 
French troops to the north. At General French’s request, 
General Joffre agreed to transfer them to the north where they 
wculd join with the British forces under Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

Hardly had the Germans held up the Allied pursuit from 
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their strengly intrenched positions when both sides began to 
attempt to turn their opponent’s northern flank. 

One army after another was successfully formed tc the 
north, the Germans trying to extend their lines westward so as 
to reach the Channel pcrts, the Allies attempting tc throw the 
Germans back into Belgium. In all these operations rapidity 
was of the greatest importance. The force which could arrive 
first on the scene and seize strong strategical positions had the 
advantage. Hence the importance of cavalry in this section. 
Both sides immediately began to transfer all available cavalry 


organizations to the north. But this cculd not always be done 





once as the cavalry held in many cases important parts of 
They were relieved by new organizations as 


at 
the battle line. 
soon as they could be brought up. The Cavalry Corps of von 
Marwitz which had moved to and remained on the German 
northern flank, as it was extended, had taken up a position just 
south of Arras towards the end of September. From this he 
was relieved by an infantry corps on September 28-30 to enable 
and cther cavalry divisions to form in the regicn between 


a 


Lille and Roubaix. Here some German Cavalry Corps were 


1 
Llp 


formed early in October te take the offensive in the direction 
of Hazebrouck and St. Omer and cover the detrainment and 
formation of the German army which was to cut off the retreat 
of the Belgians, isolate the forces of Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
secure the road to Calais and Dunkirk. Not only did the 
Germans transfer most of their cavalry from all along the west- 
ern fronts, but they brought from Germany with the greatest 
haste all formations which could be obtained, not cnly reserve 
cavalry regiments are found fighting here but Landwehr 
cavalry regiments, Lanstrum, Eratz and reserve Ersatz Abteil- 
lungen were all hurried to northern France. 

By the middle of October they were reported to have four 
corps of cavalry near the Lys. The German records show at 
least seventy active regiments, twelve reserve regiments and 
twenty-four squadrons of Landwehr, Landstrum, etc., as hav- 
ing taken part in the actions in northern France and Belgium 
between Octcber 12th and November 30th. Behind these 
large cavalry forces the armies were safely brought up to their 
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positions. Meanwhile the Allies were also concentrating their 
cavalry to drive out the Germans. 

Soon after the armies reached the Aisne, the Cavalry Corps 
of Conneau was sent north. It, with Mitry’s Cavalry Corps, 
were gradually moved north as the line was extended, so that 
by the latter part of Octcber the ten French cavalry divisions, 
with the possible exception of the Second, were in northern 
France. The Algerian cavalry had joined by the middle of 
October and the Indian cavalry division of the British army 
also took part in the fighting around Ypres. With the arrival 
of the British early in October there were concentrated in north- 
ern France tremenduous forces of cavalry, equalling in numbers 
entire armies of the last century. 

From the beginning of the race for the sea the cavalry 
played a most conspicuous part. These great forces of horsemen 
engaged in innumerable actions varying from the encounters 
of reconnoitering squadrons to pitched battles in which whole 
corps of cavalry and horse artillery fought. It is to be regretted 
that so far few details of this fighting is available, but from the 
few reports avilable it is certain that the cavalry of both sides 
showed, as they had during the previous month, that the cavalry 


is as necessary to the success of military operations as ever. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH CAVALRY IN THE NORTH. 


Before describing the operations of the British cavalry in 
the north, a glance at the general situation 1s necessary. 

After the early fighting around Arras and along the Scarpe 
in which two French Cavalry Corps and two or more German 
Cavalry Corps took part, the continuous battle line was soon 
extended to this place. Von Marwitz occupied an important 
place in the line and could not be relieved by infantry until 
September 28-30 to again take his place in leading the extension 
of the line northward, although there were other forces of cav- 
alry on the German flank. The line had been gradually ex- 
tending itself nearly due north. In other words, the results 
of the efforts of the two armies was practically a draw. A 
greater effort was necessary as the line neared the sea, since 
the final result of this campaign depended so much on which 
way the line could run from Arras. In other words, whether 
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the Allies could turn it eastward to include possibly Antwerp, 
or the Germans could reach the Channel ports. If they could do 
this the Belgian army would be cut cff and the shortest line 
of communication of the English cut, to say nothing of the 
obtaining of bases for the much talked of, although perhaps 
never seriously considered, attempts at the British Isles them- 
selves. 

By the beginning of October, the Allied left was near Beth- 
une, the German right opposite them at La Bassée. A little 
north of here runs the river Lys from west to east. Part of the 
river is canalized and canals run from near Aire tc the Channel 
ports. North of the river and canals extends a range of hills 
running from the south of Yyres through the Mont-des-Oets. 
Here would be an excellent position for the Germans to turn the 
Allied line at right angles and run it due west. 

The task of preparing the way for this move was assigned 
to von Marwitz. As we have seen at the end of September, 
he had formed three corps of cavalry to the south of Lille. On 
the 3d, the Germans occupied Ypres; on the 8th there were 
cavalry forces at Cassel and Hazebrouk, and outposts along the 
Lys. By the 10th, infantry forces were forming in rear, under the 
cover of the cavalry, and on that day Lille was cut off and bom- 
barded. Could von Marwitz establish himself firmly along the 
Lys and hold until the arrival of large forces which were being 
hurried forward, the road to the Channel ports would be secured 
and the Belgian army and the English forces of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson cut cff. 

This force disembarked at Ostend and Zee Brugge on Octo- 
ber 6-8. It consisted of the Seventh Infantry Division and the 
Third Cavalry Division (Sixth and Seventh Cavalry Brigades 


under General Byng). It has been sent as an aid to the Belg- 
ians but arrived too late and was too weak to do more than cover 
their retreat. Antwerp fell on the 9th, most of the garrison 


retreating westward. General Rawlinson’s problem now was 
to prevent the Germans from the south cutting off the retreat 
of the Belgians and alsc separting him from the Allied left. 
General Joffre, forseeing the importance of the German 
move near Ypres. and alcng the Lys, had started the formaticn 
of a new army to fill the gap from his left to the North Sea. 
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General d’Urbal, who was to command, had at this time cnly 
small forces of infantry and some cavalry at his dispcsal. 

To prevent the Germans frcm advancing through Ypres 
towards Bruges, General Rawlinscn mcved towards the for- 
mer place. On the 9th the Third Cavalry Brigade concen- 
trated at Bruges and on the following day moved tcwards 
Ypres, the Sixth Cavalry Brigade reaching Thourout and the 
Seventh Rudderwoorde to ccver the advance of the Seventh 
Infantry Division from the direction of Ostend. By the 12th 
the cavalry held the line of the river frcm {segbem through 
Rcoles te Oostmiewkerke. On the fcllowing day they reccn- 
ncitered tcwards Menin and Ypres, patrols reaching nearly to 
Comines and Wervicq. The cavalry division then held the 
line from Iseghem to Dadizeele to ccver the entry of the in- 
fantry into Ypres. 

On the 14th, it having been reported that considerable 
bodies of the enemy were retreating eastward towards Comines 
and Wervicqg, the cavalry division passed through Ypres 
(French cavalry from the northwest on the 13th), it being 
the intention to cut off these forces. The Sixth Cavalry 
advanced te the line La Clytte—Lindenhoek, the advance 
parties keeping on towards Neuve-Chapelle, capturing many 
Germans, but no large bodies were met, although firing could 
be heard in the direction of Bailleul. That afternoon contact 
was established with the patrols of the Second Cavalry Divisicn. 
The German forces escaped in time to the southeast. The 
Sixth Cavalry Brigade was billeted that night at Wystchaete, 
while the Seventh Cavalry Brigade on the north was at Kemmel. 
The marching had been very hard, many organizations having 
covered over fifty miles this day. 

The transfer of the British army from the Aisne had 
begun on October 3d with the departure by marching from 
Compiegne of the Second Cavalry Division (Third and Fifth 
Brigades). The British army was to take position with its right 
resting on the Bethune—Lille road, connecting with the left of 
General Maud’hey’s army. The first corps to arrive, the I], 
was to form on the right with Conneau’s cavalry corps on its left 
and the British cavalry corps on Conneau’s left. The British 
cavalry was to move north as the other corps successively 
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arrived, leaving Conneau between the II Corps and the next 
to arrive, the III. The British army had detrained in the 
direction of St. Omer and were ready as planned beforehand on 
October 11th. The plan was for the II Corps, with Conneau’s 
cavalry corps on its left, to swing on its right, clearing the 
Germans from the region south of the Lys, and then, by an 
advance eastward and southeastward, through the German 
position at La Bassée, the present right of their line. The III 
Corps and the British cavalry corps, two French divisions and 
a French cavalry corps (De Mitry’s), were to advance north of 
the Lys and drive the Germans from the region of the Ypres and 
join with General Rawlinson. 

Two days before, on the 9th, Conneau had sent a force of 
2,000 Dragoons from Aire to drive the German cavalry out of 
Merville and Estaires. The river was deep and the current 
swift but a troop swam across, west of Merville, with a rope 
which was stretched from bank to bank and aided by this the 
whole force swam across during the night and drove the Ger- 
mans eastward towards Estaires. There appears to have been 
but a small force at Merville, the Second Uhlans and perhaps 
one other regiment (German reports). 

The real advance began on the 11th by the Second Cavalry 
Division driving the German cavalry from the woods on the 
north of the Bethune—Aire canal. Part of the division crossed 
the Lys and continued on the north side, connecting with the 
divisional cavalry of the III Corps near Hazebrouck, while 
the remainder on the south joined with Conneau, who during 
these days did splendid work (French statement.) 

On the 12th the Second British Cavalry Division (the 
detachment south of the river joined it), continued its advance, 
passing through Fletre and attacking the Germans on the 
Mont-aux-Oets and continuing on the 13th, on which day 
they had engagements in which they defeated the Germans. 
During this day, a British cavalry patrol came suddenly upon 
a German detachment and at once charged and captured it. 

On the 14th, the First Cavalry Division, having joined the 
Second on the north, the whole corps of cavalry advanced and, 
after a hot fight, seized the ridge near Westourte. There were 
numerous engagements on this day, the Germans retiring 
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everywhere, and towards evening contact was established with 
the Third Cavalry Division’s patrols northeast of Neuve 
Eglise. Thus were the armies from the south and north joined. 
The rapid work of the cavalry had prevented, just in time, 
the Germans from strengthening their positions and holding 
the line of the Lys on the ridge to the north. 

On the 15th, the Third Cavalry Divisicn remained in the 
positions of the night before and on the 16th it was sent back 
to the northeast of Ypres to guard against the advance of the 
Germans from that direction. German cavalry was already 
holding the forest of d’Houthust. Around here the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade had small engagements during the day. At 
night it was relieved by the French and remained at Pass- 
chendaele, the Sixth Brigade of Cavalry being at Nieuwemolen 
to the south, while the Seventh Infantry Division held the line 
Zonnebeke—Gheluvelt. The cavalry corps was further north 
on the Lys. 

On the 17th, General de Mitry’s Cavalry Corps, on the 
north of the Third Cavalry Division, drove the Germans out of 
the forest and occupied Roulers after an engagement with the 
German cavalry, which returned with reinforcements the tollow- 
ing day and retook the town. Meanwhile, on the 15th, the 
cavalry corps having established contact with the Third Cav- 
alry Division the night before, advanced towards the Lys be- 
low Armentieres and by night all the bridges above this city 
were held by the Allies who also occupied the north bank for 
several miles below. The Germans held Armentieres on the 
south bank and Warneoton on the north. On the 16th the 
British cavalry drove the Germans out of Warneoton during 
the night but the bridge here had been partly destroyed. Dur- 
ing the day the bridge at Armenticres was seized before it could 
be destroyed and the Germans retired from the city. Thanks 
to the rapid advance of the cavalry corps nearly all the bridges 
over the Lys were seized before they could be destroyed. 

General French now proposed to seize Menin and the line 
of the river as far as that town. Rawlinson, leaving the Third 
Cavalry Division to cover his left, which was dangerously 
threatened by the Germans who were near Roulers, was to 
advance from his positions at Zonnebeke-Zandwoorde on to 
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Menin, the Third Corps was to move along the south bank of 
the Lys while the Cavalry Corps operated on the north bank. 
During the 17th, 18th and 19th, the whole British Army, less 
the corps just detraining to the rear, with Conneau’s Cavalry 
Corps was seriously engaged, partly cn the offensive, but on 
both flanks the Germans were the assailants. The attempted 
advance had exposed the left of Byng’s Cavalry Division. 
His left brigade, the Seventh Cavalry Brigade, was driven back 
by forces coming from Roulers, and the Sixth Brigade, after 
severe fighting, drove the Germans from Ledegehem and Roll- 
eghemcapelle. The retirement of the left so exposed them 
they were obliged tc fall back when reinforcements for the enemy 
began to arrive from Courtrai, and they finally spent the night 
at Poelcapelle, their withdrawal being covered by the Seventh 
Cayalry Brigade which retired to Zonnebeke, the French troops 
covering their left. Thus the attempt to take Menin was 
unsuccessful. 

The Cavalry Corps, II and III corps, could only remain 
on the defensive, meanwhile the I Corps which was near St. 
Omer and Hazebrouk, was to attempt to advance on Burges 
to cut the communications of the enemies forces on the Yser. 
The Third Cavalry Division was to cover their right flank 
Mitry’s Cavalry Corps their left. 

The strong offensive of the Germans completely stopped 
this movement before it was really started and the Allies were 
placed on the defensive. 

The line from the sea to Switzerland was now formed and 
has varied but comparatively little since the armies of both 
sides dug themselves in and the cavalry as such could be little 
used. During the strenuous weeks passed it had suffered 
severe losses in horses as well as in men and by the end of 
October the cavalry corps had only some 4,000 troopers. 

From now on it again had an opportunity to show that 
besides doing the work of cavalry it could fight dismounted as 
well as the best infantry. The cavalry did splendid work in 
the trenches, second to that of no infantry organization both on 
the defensive and offensive. It had afew more rare occasions for 
mounted work to reinforce quickly the firing line and in at least 
one instance were engaged in a successful mounted action on 
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the 31st of October near Hooge when the Sixth Brigade drove 
out the Germans who had entered the forest. 

It was during these days of the fierce battles around Ypres 
that the Cavalry Corps won such praise for its fine work in 
holding out for forty-eight hours against two German Corps. 

In the latter part of October the Indian divisions were 
first employed. They had a cavalry force, several brigades, 
which went into the trenches along with the infantry. At least 
four Yeoman regiments also arrived about this time. 


[To be continued. French and German Cavalry.| 
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CAVALRY IN THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


HE daily official bulletins, issued from the military head- 
quarters of the warring European naticns, are so brief 

that they afford little information of value, but in the German 
army there are issued certain reports from General Headquarters 
in the form of a field periodical called the ‘‘Parole,’’ that are 
frequently of great interest. The following translation from 
No. 145 of the parole gives proof that on the Eastern front, 
(that is, where warfare is not ccnfined wholly to trenches) the 
cavalry is fully as effective as in wars of the past. 
German Army Cavalry East of Wilna: 
The following is communicated from the Great Head- 
quarters: 

As the Army was working toward Wilna after the 
fall of Kowno, its advance was accompanied on the left wing 
by a streng German Cavalry Corps along the Wilkomiers— 
Uzjany road.* 

It will be worth while tc follow these movements of our 
Army Cavalry, to gain a picture of the great and varied prcb- 
lems imposed upon the mounted arm in the present war and to 
appreciate fully the achievements which will remain a glorious 
recollection of the splendid deeds of the cavalry spirit. 

On September 9th the Cavalry Corps, consisting at first 
of three divisions, appeared on the right wing of the Niemen 


*Seventy kilometers northwest Wilna, Uzjany half way Wilkomiers to 
Diinaburg. 
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army in order to cperate tactically with it in the advance against 
Dtnaburg. Chains of lakes, rolling and wooded terrain and 
numerous water courses on both sides of Dtinaburg road con- 
stituted the natural means of defense for the successive and 
closely spaced Russian positions. <A close net of rifle trenches 
and wire entanglements made all mcvements difficult. Under 
these especially extraodinary difficult circumstances for the 
employment of large cavalry masses, a double task was im- 
posed upon the cavalry corps; tc facilitate the advance of the 
right wing of the army by constant flanking threats and to drive 
the Russian cavalry cff the field. 

Difficult but thankful tasks for the German Cavalry 
leaders and their splendid arm of the service. 

The first prcblem was solved by fighting on foot with fire- 
arms. Constant menace against his flank by our Cavalry Corps 
induced the enemy tc evacuate his strong positions, generally 
after short combat with the infantry attackingin front. Under 
the pressure of the flanking cavalry, positicns were given up 
which otherwise could have been taken only after bitter attacks 
with heavy losses. 

Even the unusually strong section of the lake defiles at 
Antalogi* could be held for a short time only against the flank 
attack of a cavalry division made on September 11th from the 
scuth via Pokolne, the enemy scon retiring in haste. The 
infantry of the Niemen army greeted joyfully and thankfully 
this success of the sister arm which spared the blood of many 
a brave rifleman. 

At the same time Russian cavalry masses south of the 
great highway were driven back on Kukuzischki, the second 
problem makes the heart cf every German mcunted man 
beat faster. It meant: Forward—at the hostile army cav- 
alry! But the warm desire to be permitted to attack and 
defeat on September 12th, the cavalry assembled at the lake 
defiles of Taurogina* and north thereof was frustrated by the 
enemy. The Russian cavalry masses hastily pulled out be- 
fore cur cavalry divisions breaking forward over the line 
Dawgeli-Taurogina. The corps now received orders to sup- 
port the cperations of the ——-——- Army east of Wilna, in the 


*In environs of Uzjany. 
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first instance, by a strong pressure against the Russian north 
wing and later by a wide reaching movement against the 
enemy’s rear. Under the flank protection of one of its divisions 
the Cavalry Corps at first advanced via Kukuzischki-Labonary* 
on Mal. Meshany,* twelve kilometers west of Swenzjany on 
the Wilna-Dtinaburg railway and via Taurogina on Koltyn- 
jany. 

The forested terrain, intersected by numercus lakes and 
swamps, of itself already afforded weaker detachments the 
possibility of a stubborn resistance. The problem, however, 
demanded a rapid gain of ground in a scuth-easterly direction. 
Without any hesitation the defenders of the railway west of 
Swenzjany and at the lake defiles at Kottynjany were at- 
tacked and beaten. In spite of the hostile resistance, in spite 
of unfavorable terrain with its heavy and soft roads, the Cavalry 
Corps crossed the railway line as early as September 13th, cut 
it at important points and cn the same evening, reached the 
vicinity of Lyntupy.t The occupied chateau property was 
attacked and a sotnia of cossacks driven therefrom. A number 
of these mounted people were captured without trouble. They 
lay about in piles, drunk, amcng the buildings of the distillery. 
They had carried out with thorough zeal thé orders of their 
leader and let run away the alcohol stored here, but had put 
their own interpretation upon the proper carrying out of orders 
received. Be that as it may more than 40,000 liters of alcohol 
were seized. 

At Lyntupy measures were at once taken for interrupting 
the railway line Molodeczno-Poloczk. For this demolition 
detachment under Rittmeister von Pappenheim consisting of 
two squadrons, cyclists, four machine guns, one field gun and 
picneers left the same night to destroy the railway at Krzy- 
wicze.{ Rittmeister von Pappenheim reached the railway 
at the directed point, attacked without hesitaticn a Russian 
battalion coming from Molodeczno, and drove it back and broke 
the line. A long train loaded with material for ramps was 
burnt while a loaded Russian gun, which could not be taken 
along, was blown up. 

*Northwest of Swenzjany. 

tT welve kilometers southwest of Swenzjany. 

tOne hundred and thirty kilometers east of Wilna. 
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The 14th of September brought for the Cavalry Corps the 
continuation of the march directed in a brcad front against 
the rear of the Russian Army and its communications over the 
line Zodziszki—Dubatowka*—Nowy—Miadzjol (east of Lake 
Narocz.) This undertaking was as bold in its decision as it 
was regardless in its execution, a mounted advance directed 
against the life arteries of any army threatened on both flanks, 
a dash of the dreaded black-white lance pennons far behind the 
Russian front! While the tongue of an iron pincers in the 
shape of the infantry divisions of the ——-— and the ——-— 
armies were being applied about the flanks of the Russian forces 
in the north and the scuth, the German Army Cavalry com- 
menced its fresh and insistent work in the east in rear of these 
forces. 

There appeared but a single escape for the enemy—the 
section between Lake Swir and the Berezyna swamps south of 
Wischnew.t+ This section as also the railways leading from 
Molodeczno to Wilna, Lida and Minsk, and from Minsk to 
Smolensk formed the new objectives of the boldly planned and 
brilliantly executed movement of our Cavalry Corps. 

Two cavalry divisions moved against the aforementioned 
railways over the Wilia on Soly and Smorgon. The third 
division was at first directed against the railway Wilejka— 
Poloczk. 

Our cavalry made its presence felt behind the enemy very 
soon and very effecively. Already at Lake Miadziol a column 
of some 500 wagons with provisions and equipment was cap- 
tured. A Jager battalion, detailed to the cavalry, was placed 
upon the wagons in order better to be able to follow the rapid 
movements of its cavalry division. At Babatowka a number 
of Russian Intendance officials were captured. They had with 
them a treasure chest containing 4,000 rubles public money. 
Cattle depots and supply camps of every kind were seized. 
The Russian Etappe district furnished the German cavalry 
all it needed. 

The Wilia was crossed fighting, Smorgon taken by assault, 
the station at Smorgon demolished. The Cavalry Corps de- 





*Southwest of Narocz-Sees (lakes). 


+Kighty-seven kilometers southeast of Wilna. 
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flected from Smorgon to the south-west and from Zodziszki in 
the direction Soly—Shuprany. It was next deemed expedient 
to hold together the main force cf the corps in the region Soly— 
Smorgon against strong Russian Army Cavalry reported west 
and northwest of Soly and estimated at feur divisions. The 
railway between Soly and Smorgon was interrupted by blowing 
up a crossing. A train which had just reached Smorgcn was 
chased under a full head of steam into the blown up ruins. 

The succeeding days witnessed heavy ccmbats in the region 
Smorgon—Soly—Shuprany. On September 16th, the strongly 
held Soly was taken by assault. The town and country seat 
was taken with the bayonet by our cavalry. Meanwhile a 
hostile attack south of Shuprany was repulsed in which a reso- 
lute charge against advancing Russian infantry yielded 4 
officers and 300 men as prisoners. On September 16th alone the 
following welcome booty fell to the lot of one cavalry division: 
1 machine gun, 5 provision columns, 1 bakery column, more 
than 1,000 other wagons and 17,000 rubles public money. A 
patrol despatched for demolitions against the section of rail- 
way Molcdeczno—Lida succeeded in making an effective de- 
mclition while a heavy train traffic was under way. 

In the meantime, another cavalry divisicn had attacked and 
assaulted the hills and occupied the town of Wilejka. Here also 
the charge came into importance and honor. Here a Hussar 
regiment charged a Russian company and took over 100 
prisoners. 

The important railway junction of Molodeczno, south of 
Wilejka, at that time a main Etappe staticn made a tempting 
cbjection fcr the German cavalrymen. Its occupation was the 
praiseworthy but verily not easy prcblem which was imposed 
upon ———— cavalry division. 

The road Wilejka—Molodeczno has on both sides mostly 
low swampy ground which renders an attack cn a broad front 
almost out of the question. Furthermore, the rcad itself 
was stubbornly defended by Russian infantry defeated at 
Wilejka and now retreating step by step. The Divisicn Com- 
mander, therefore, ordered the main attack from a westerly and 
northwesterly direction, the advance of part of his force along 
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the road and the despatch of a demolition detachment against 
the railway line Minsk—Molodeczno. 

As foreseen, the attack against Molodeczno encountered 
the expected obstacles in the difficult, swampy terrain. The 
attack could be carried forward only with effort and literally 
step by step. The railway station could eventually be laid 
under a strong artillery fire, but against the strongly occupied 
tewn and the newly arriving Russian battalions, which were 
disembarked in the open fields and marched forward in counter- 
attack, the attack did not promise any success. For this reason 
the division fell back September 18th before an overwhelming 
suepriority of theenemy. The fact alone, that the ——— Dra- 
goon regiment required sixteen hours to fight its way single 
handed across a five kilcmeter wide morass, finally getting 
through with a negligible loss in horses and without the loss of 
a rider and joining the division, speaks for the quiet and delib- 
erate withdrawal of the division whose individual units were 
seeking a commen junction. 

In the meantime the demolition detachment against the 
Minsk—Smolensk railway was advancing on its objective by 
forced marches. Rittmeister Lohmann was the keen and able 
leader of his squadron, strengthened by one field gun and two 
machine guns. He carefully avoided all main roads and large 
villages. In perfect quiet the little body of troops carried out its 
movements in secret night marches. Horse and man put forth 
their utmost endeavors, but finally their capacity was exhausted. 
In Molode (some twelve kilometers northeast of Logojsk*) 
the leader had to leave his troops behind with but forty of his 
best mounted Jagers and with several picneers, Rittmeister 
Lohmann forced his way through all obstacles toward his 
objective Zodzino (east of Smolewicze). In the night of Sep- 
tember 19-20th he here reached the railway and cut the line 
effectively in several places. The lights of the Zodzino station 
locmed up out of the darkness of the night and Rittmeister 
Lohmann could hear plainly the songs of the Russian soldiers 
ot the troop trains stopped at the station. Closely pursued 
by Russian cavalry the bold cavalry officer luckily reached his 


*Seventy kilometers southeast of Wilejka. 
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squadron and together with it effected a junction with a cavalry 
division newly detailed to the corps in the vicinity of Orpa. 

In order to ward off a catastrophe the enemy had mean- 
while assembled strong forces at Oschmjana and Soly and was 
marching in a northeasterly direction. With daily increasing 
superiority he advanced in this direction against the main body 
of our army cavalry. 

On September 19th the advance of a German infantry 
division frem Geljuny on Smorgon was expected. The — , 
Cavalry Division therefore maintained its pcsition at Smorgon, 
even after the advance of an entire Russian Army Corps over 
the line Krewo*—Boruny had been determined. 

In a bridge-head like position around Smorgon this veteran 
cavalry division awaited the attack of the far superior ad- 
versary. Earlier combats at Meyszagola and Jawiuny had 
demonstrated that this cavalry division was in the position to 
await with confidence the attack of an entire army corps. 
On that ccecasicn the Russian Guard Corps itself had to desist 
from further attacks after several days of hot fighting against 
this division. 

The expected infantry did not appear, whereas the enemy 
renewed his exceedingly viclent attacks cn September 20th 
and enveloped the left wing of the division which had to be 
drawn back finally before a crushing superiority. Towards 
evening the bridge-head pcsiticn became untenable. After 
two days’ hard fighting against the troops cf almost an entire 
army corps, a brilliant achievement of our cavalry on the de- 
fensive for which its character is so little suited, the division 
withdrew to the north bank of the Wilia. 

The enemy did not push on during the night but contented 
himself with feeling his way with patrols over the stream where 
an infantry divisicn had meanwhile arrived in the region 
Zcdziscki— Dubatowka. 

New directicns of the army commander-in-chief imposed 
new strategical tasks and objectives cn the Cavalry Corps for 
the following days. 

In that time leaders, subordinates and men achieved what 
was demanded and expected from their prudence and boldness 


*Twenty kilometers southeast of Smorgon. 
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and from the indestructible Geramn cavalry spirit. The rec- 
ogniticn of the supreme commander-in-chief served as a spur 
to fresh and similiar achievements. 

An extraordinary distinction was to fall to the lot of our 
cavalry. The hostile army commander who must have felt the 
terrible pressure of the German cavalry masses on his flank and 
rear issued the following order captured by us in the trenches: 

““The cavalry should set itself an example from the energetic, courageous 
and free action of the German cavalry; for the present I consider the follow- 
ing sufficient in order to recall to the cavalry detachments, especially the 
Cossacks and their leaders, the heroic courage of their predecessors—the 
accurate and bold reconnaissance under the nose of the enemy especially 
in his rear, full freedom to cause havoc in his batteries and columns and to 
fall upon his tired front line infantry—this is the action of which every cav- 
alry leader must know shining examples in the history of the Russian cavalry 
which the German cavalry is now so successfully emulating.” 


TACTICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WAR. 


H SCHMID’S Tactical Handbook (Taktisches Hand- 
« buch—H. Schmid) 15th Edition, Vienna, for the 
year 1916, has just appeared on the market and contains 
in its first pages a succinct compilation of the more important 
lessons of the present war. While perhaps somewhat prema- 
ture these lessons are based cn the actual experience of the 
Austrians against the Russians, Servians and Italians and are 
for this reason instructive. The following is a translation of 
the compilation: 
COMBAT. 

Insignia of rank to be covered in combat! 

Leaders not to differ conspicuously from subordinates in 
uniforms. 

Orders clear and precise; clear statement of mission. 

Strive to partially envelope the hostile supporting points 
by threats from flank and rear even with inferior forces of in- 
fantry and cavalry. 
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Be sparing of ammuniticn! 

Take the greatest care against surprise in villages. 

Optical signal men to be well covered from hostile view. 

Enemy has sought to deceive with white flags and cloths, 
therefore do not cease firing until weapons have been thrown 
away. Enemy also uses our uniform. Be careful! 

Apply the regulations for the service of security on the 
march and at rest. 


INFANTRY. 


Combat reconnaissance: at first by patrols; when the 
enemy is in position then by very thin skirmish lines, about two 
platocns per battalion with ten paces interval between skir- 
mishers. 

Patrols to reconnoiter terrain, roads and bridges as well as 
enemy and to send back information at once. 

Movements in hostile artillery fire: very thin lines with 500 
to 600 paces distant. 

Attack: After thorough reconnaissance, advance in very 
loose skirmish lines. Flanking positions in front or to one side 
of the frontal position, as well as weaker advanced lines must be 
thcroughly reconnoitered and taken from the flank if possible. 

Detachment in front to entrench at once. 

A slow and well considered advance, proper fire discipline, 
slow firing, not too hasty in fire surprises. 

Reserves: Bring forward by collecting them to the front 
in small groups and thin lines. 

Continuous security of the flanks, also after occupation of 
the hostile position. 

Keep up connection of units by telephone as far as possible. 
Keep oriented as to the situation of adjoining units. 

Frequent reports of the situation. Trustworthy orderlies. 

Defense: Sunken trenches to the depth of a man, covered 
by the minimum parapet, screened and on the slope toward 


the enemy. Artillery support. Dummy works. 
! 


Every man an entrenching tool, longhandled preferable! 
Officers and non-commissioned officers must be instructed with 
the handling of explosives and means of ignition. 
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Combat in woods: Observation of the trees since hostile 
riflemen or machine guns are frequently installed in them, 
security at audible distances, order, maintenance of objective 
and greatest silence. 

High lying shrapnel fire clears out tall timber at the edge 
of the woods. 

Repulsing cavalry attacks: Open fire as early as 800 paces. 
Retreat arranged in small units alongside one another. Security 
of flanks. 

MACHINE GUN DETACHMENTS. 

Rapid occupation of the position, intrench, dummy works. 

Digging tools for each man, always provide head and side 
cover. Sticking it out is better than a meaningless withdrawal. 
In case of final retreat one gun at a time. 

Choice of fire position. Keep away from objects and 
corners of woods, also avoid setting up in small clumps of 
woods. Guns at least fifty paces apart and not the same 
distance to the front. 

Fire and ammunition echelon, the latter to be in open ground 
at least 1,000 paces to the rear. 

Support at least one infantry platoon, which also fur- 
nishes connection to the rear echelons. 

Tactical employment: In attack, first of all, on a flank 
with cover, single guns on a broad front, advance successively 
using the ground skillfully. Best results at 1,000 paces, a 
closer advance brings too many casualties. 

In consequence of their accuracy of fire and effectiveness 
it becomes in a measure the duty of machine guns to supervise 
the field of combat in front and on the flanks. 

Where there is no field of fire, and, finally, at night, machine 
guns with the reserve. 

CAVALRY. 

Accustom the horses to camp in the open and to field 
forage. 

Require fewer rapid gaits as compared with long quiet 
movements from place to place. 

For the rider especially training in the use of fire arms is 
essential! 
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Horsemen must be drilled to fight on foot and, therefore, to 
entrench rapidly. 

Charges are of no importance. 

Be careful in pursuit of hostile horsemen on account of fire 
surprises. 


ARTILLERY. 


Careful preparation and skillful use of ground. When 


1 
t 


possi 


Field howitzers very useful against covers in spite of 


1 
} 


le concentric and flanking fire. 


lesser ranges, therefore, employ the terrain for this purpose 
and strive for flanking fire. 

Scanty observation and overhasty opening of fire has often 
resulted in our troops firing upon each other which must be 
avoided under all circumstances. 

Shrapnel fire often too a high bursting point, consequently 
diminished effect. 

Target reconnaissance and fire observation especially 
important, therefore send own reconnoiterers suitably far to 
the front (avoid observing stations too far to rear as they are 


generally worthless). 


+ 


Church towers draw artillery fire. 
I teries are generally concealed, can be dis- 


at 
covered only by creeping patrols and aviators. 

A covered artillery position for yourself ts the rule, but not 
too near to the cover, guns with increased distances, resulting 
in batteries being frequently employed singly in order better 
to utilize the ground. 

A common, strict fire control in the unit prevents wastage 
of ammunition. Intrench, even in covered position, and a 
free use of screens and dummy works. 

The Russian heavy arm artillery (10.6 c. m. gun) is effective 
to about ten kilometers and the 7.5 c. m. field gun to about 
six kilometers, therefore infantry must be prepared for a sur- 
prise fire at these distances. Consequently reconnoitering and 
security patrols to the front and side. 
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COMBAT IN STONY GROUND. 


Especially difficult because intrenching with the spade 
is impossible and the hostile fire effect, especially of the heavy 
artillery, is very much increased by the splinters. 

Covers are set up in first order with sand bags and only 
where these are not obtainable will stone piles be erected; if 
the latter are suitably strong they will protect against infantry 
fire at least. Installation of traversers highly important! 

When possible and explosives are available, dig down! 
Quarrying tools and explosives play a great role. 

Utilize corrugated iron! 

Cellars excavated in slopes at least three meters under the 
firm ground protect against artillery fire. 

Make a free use of mine throwers. 
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This book is a treatise on military map 
reading, topographical and photo-topo- 


Military Topography 


and hie 
graphical surveying, military sketching, 
Photography.* ‘ . 
and elementary and aero-photography. 


The first question that comes up to one taking up a new 
book which purports to instruct rather than to amuse is: What 
need is there for this? Does it fill some recognized gap in our 
scheme of knowledge, or extend and bring up-to-date something 
about which ideas have changed. Or does it, while not pre- 
senting anything new, so present old matter as to make it 
clearer and more available for the student’s use? 

For the purpose of answering the above questions, an ex- 
amination of the book leaves no doubt that its publication is 
justified. 

A full discussion as to the manner of applying the funda- 
mental principles, the treatment, in the light of military require- 
ments, of the operations incident to map reading, togopraphical 
surveying, military sketching, and the use and adjustments 
of instruments, are taken up in a clear, concise and simple 
manner. 

*“MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHY.” By Floyd D. Carlock, 


United States Army. The Collegiate Press. George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. Price postage prepaid, $2.50. 
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At the present time, photography is being utilized to the 
greatest extent possible in aero-reconnaissance. The subject 
of map reproduction and of photographing military areas is 
intimately connected with that of sketching. This phase is 
coming to be of such great importance and is developing so 
rapidly that a knowledge of the use of the different cameras, 
the taking, developing, and printing from negatives under 
field conditions, is becoming more and more necessary. This 
matter not heretofore discussed in any other one book, similar 
in scope to the present publication, has received careful atten- 
tion and is covered sufficiently to serve as a guide for anyone 
having work along these lines. 

The book is well indexed and the table of ccntents is very 
complete, thus making it an excellent book of reference. 

The careful research of the author represents considerable 
labor, and he has placed at the disposal of the military officer 
a mass of valuable information, arranged in a convenient 
manner. 

The cfficer detailed on progressive military map work will 
find this beck a very useful one and of great assistance in solving 
the numerous problems that come up in the prosecution of the 


work. 

A. M. 
Army This book was received too late for an ex- 
tended and careful review in this number of 

of the 7 rk . : 
aan: 4 the CAVALRY JOURNAL. However, it having 

Bopie. : c + 

P been written by a well known officer of our 


army and one that is thought to be a deep thinker and a con- 
servative writer, it is safe to assume that his views on any 
military subject will be found worthy of consideration. 

A hasty glance through the work indicates that he advo- 
cates a reserve army on a modified plan of the Swiss system. 
*“AN ARMY OF THE PEOPLE.”’ The Construction of an Effective Force 
of Trained Citizens.’”” By John McA. Palmer, Major 24th Infantry, U.S. 
Army. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1916. Price $1.00, net. 
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That is instead of having a cumpulsory plan of universal train- 
ing he proposes a voluntary system along the same or similar 
lines and proceeds to show how it will work out. At the same 
time he shows that we will still need a regular army on account 


of our outlying possessicns and long lines of the borders on the 


ti 
north and south. 
The following extracts frcm letters give the views of the 
writers as to the worth of the book: 


‘Probably the most important lesscn taught by our 


military history is the need of an army of citizenry organized 
and trained directly under the Federal Government and ready 
for prompt mobilization in the event of war. While this has 
lways been accepted in theory, the pratcical difficulties of 
accomplishing it have been such that unfortunately our military 
preparations, such as they have been at all, have developed 
along other lines. Major Palmer shows very clearly how a 
Federal Army of the People can be organized, trained, and made 


or mobilizaticn in a very practical way—in keeping with 


rea I 
the best military thought of the day. His book merits study 


by professional soldiers and citizens alike, for our ultimate 
preparedness depends upon our accepting the solution which he 
presents in such a practical manner. 

‘TASKER H. BLIss, 


“Major-General U.S. A., Assistant Chief of Staff.’ 


‘The author brings out the details of a constructive propo- 
sition for the enrollment of a citizens’ army 1n a form to make 
it easily read and understood. Major Palmer speaks with the 
authority of one of the most able and intelligent men in our 
army. I believe his book will be a valuable contribution to- 
wards an intelligent comprehesion of the requirements of our 
land defense. 

‘Henry L. STIMSON, 
“Eex-Secretary of War.” 


It is a book of 158 pages—614 x 5 inches—well printed on 


good paper and in large readable type. 
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Dr. J. W. Muller’s timely contribution to the 
Defense.* National evil ‘‘unpreparedness’’ under the 
; caption ‘“‘The A. B. C. of National Defense’’ 


National 


is more than the elementary or cross-sectional view suggested 
by its title. 

He has touched upon National Defense longitudinally from 
A to Z in an educational and interesting manner calculated to 
well fortify the layman against the thrusts of the advccates of 
peace at any price. 

He strikes the nail squarely on the head in his opening 
chapter by advccating cutting down the enlistment period to 
a minimum necessary to make trained soldiers. Short terra 
enlistments in camps of instruction naturally appeals to the 
business man from the econcmic and social view point as the 
surplus or reserve force so essential for the stormy days which 
muddy the waters and rock the ship cf State and test the 
stability of the Nation. 

The closing paragraph cites the expenditure during 1914 
of Federal funds aggregating $4,815,000.00 for the Naticnal 
Guard of the various States “‘despite which fact only eleven 
States were found to have one complete uniform (less shoes) 
for each enlisted man of the authorized minimum strength 
at the annual inspections.”’ 

So many misleading and erroneous inferences may be drawn 
from such statements by general readers that it would appear 
questionable to include them unanalyized in a work of this 
kind. This huge amount is really only $37.00 per man _ per 
year ($3.00 per man per month) for the 129,000 National 
Guardsmen. When it is understcod that this amount is ex- 
pended for transportation to and frcm maneuvers, for food and 
forage, ammunition, pay during maneuver periods and a hun- 
dred other essentials the wonder is that so much can be ac- 
complished with so small an appropriation. Tc pay each 
militiaman the reasonable amount of $1.00 per drill for the forty- 
five drills he must attend during the winter months at his own 
expense and personal and family discomfort would alone require 


about six million dollars. 


*“THE A-B-C oF NATIONAL DEFENSE.”’ By J. W. Muller. E. P: 
Dutton and Company, New York. Price $1.00, net. 
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Would that this small. volume might be paper-backed 
and distributed liberally throughout every nook and corner of 
the republic that it is designed to arouse to a more serious 
consideration of National Defense. 


This book of 428 pages—414” x 7’’"—has 
just been received as this number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL was nearly off the press, 
and, therefore, only a hasty notice of the 


Fundamentals 
of 
Military Service.* 


work can be given at the present time. 

Its twenty-five chapters appear to be replete with infcr- 
mation of value to the citizen soldier, as well as to civilians 
in general who take an interest in matters military, as so many 
are doing at the present time. At the same time the profes- 
sional soldier will apparently find much that is new to him in 
the chapters relating tc arms other than his own. 

The work was prepared under the supervision of Major 
General Wood, U. S. Army, and has special chapters written 
by the fellcwing officers and on matters pertaining to their 
respective corps or arms: Major S. A. Cheney, Corps of 
Engineers; Captain C. A. Kilbourne, Ceast Artillery; Captain 
E. T. Collins, Tenth Infantry; Captain C. A. Seaone, Signal 
Corps (Cavalry); First Lieutenant J. S. Hammond, Field 
Artillery. 

The several chapter headings are as follows: Our Milhi- 
tary Policy; Psychology of the Service; Military Training; 
Organization; Infantry Drill, its rules, its discipline; Cavalry, 
its role, discipline, leaders, drill; Field Artillery; Coast Artil- 
lery; Engineer Corps; Signal Corps; Tactical Rules; Mili- 
tary Courtesy; Guard Duty; Riot Duty; Small Arms Firing; 
Map Reading and Sketching; Care of Arms and Equipment; 
Army Regulations; Patrolling; Security; Marches and Con- 
voys—Care of Men and Horses; Camps and Bivouacs—Care 
of Men, Comforts, Sanitation; Supply and Transportation; 
Sanitaticn and Horsemanship. 


*“RUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY SERVICE.”’ By Captain Lincoln C. 
Andrews, U. S. Cavalry. J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, 1916. 
Price $1.50 net. 
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In the prospectus received from the publisher with the 
book, it is stated that: ‘‘The second chapter, entitled ‘Psy- 
chology of the Service,’ but essentially given up to the require- 
ments of ‘Leadership,’ is alone worth many times the price of 
the book. We believe it the most poignant thing of its kind 
that has ever been written in America. It is solid, human and 
everlastingly to the point.’’ While this is putting it very strong, 
yet a careful reading of this chapter shows it to be true. It 
would be well if this chapter, if not the whole book, could be 
placed in the hands of every officer and non-commissioned 
officer in our service. It is full of common sense. 

The book is well printed on good paper and readable type. 
It is bound in leather, almost limp. 


The following are extracts from letters regarding this 
book: 


From Captain Geo. Van Horn Mosely, General Staff. 

“Captain Andrews, in his book ‘Fundamentals of Military 
Service,’ has brought together in a most convenient and. in- 
structive way those things which the soldier and subaltern 
should know and be able to apply practically. It weuld be 
well if every subaltern of the Regular Army could have the 
opportunity to read the chapters on Leadership and Military 
Training, as they contain some very practical principles in refer- 
ence to the command of men—-the most important duty an 
officer is called upon to perform.”’ 


From Theodore Roosevelt: 

‘Take the chapter on Leadership, for example, beginning 
at page 12. At least half of what is here said applies to leader- 
ship in civil life as much as in military life; the advice on page 
21 is particularly good. The first chapter, on our military 
policy, should be studied by every mean, civilian or soldier, 
who wishes to understand the real truth of the lessons history 
teaches. I commend especially the following sentence from 
the Preface: ‘An honest performance of the duties of citizen- 
ship demands, first, that each citizen shall learn enough about 
the military service and it needs to give him an intelligent 
Opinion thereon, and, second, that each youth shall prepare 
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himself reasonably to meet his individual responsibilties as a 


citizen-soldier. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


‘Fear Gop AND TAKE YOUR Own Part.”’ By Theodore 
Roosevelt. ‘‘It preaches the doctrine of a larger Americanism 
an Americanism that demands justice for American citizens at 
home and abroad, and for the distressed peoples of the world. In 
the course of the next twelve months it will likely be the most 
widely discussed book extant dealing with our foreign and 
domestic relations. It is vital. It is timely. It is epoch- 
making.’’ George H. Doran Company, New York. Price 
$1.50, net. 


‘“THe AFTERMATH OF BaTtTtLe.”’ With the Red Cross in 
France. By Edward D. Toland, with an Introduction by Owen 
Wister. ‘‘Most of these pages are, like the photographs that 
go with them, torn fresh and hot, so to speak, from the diary 
of a young American, just as he jotted them down day by day 
in the war hospitals of France.”” The Macmillian Company, 
New York, 1916. Price $1.00. 


‘*BATTLE AND OTHER Poems.” By Wilfrid Wilson Gibscn. 
The Macmillian Company, New York, 1916. Price $1.00, net. 


‘ROADSIDE GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT WAR.” By Arthur 
Sweetser. ‘‘Warinits elemental human terms, always terrible, 
sometimes humorous, not always heroic, is seen in this story 
of adventure in the war zone. ‘The author journeyed by bicycle 
from the Belgium border to Paris and here he tells of his many 
exciting experiences on the road. The result is a vivid picture 
of war and its ravages on the men and women near it.” Illus- 
trated. The Macmillian Company, New York, 1916. Price 


$1.25. 
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CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD SERVICE. 


A compilation of all the articles of clothing, equipment, 
etc., required, under present regulations and orders, for a troop 
of cavalry for field service has been compiled by First Lieuten- 
ant A. B. Dockery, Tenth Cavalry. It was sent us with the 
suggestion that it should be published in the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
for the information and guidance of all cavalry officers. How- 
ever, it was believed, first, that this would not be of general 
interest to any but troop commanders, and, second, that as 
published in the JouRNAL it would not be in suitable form for 
ready reference. 

It was therefore determined to publish it in pamphlet 
form and to distribute it separately to all troop commanders 
as well as to such other cavalrymen as might desire a copy. 
The distribution will be made to troop commanders at once 
and copies will be furnished others upon request. 


FORT LEAVENWORTH HORSESHOW. 


The Seventh Annual Horse Show, given under the auspices 
of the Fort Leavenworth Field Club, was held on April 1, 1916. 
It was a great success as has been those heretofore given, both 
from the standpoint of the horseman and as a social function, 
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The number of events as well as the number of entries 
in the several classes were greater than ever before, notwith- 
standing the fact that several entries had to be cancelled owing 
to the owners and riders having been ordered to the border 
shortly before. 

There were eleven classes, the entries ranging from five 
(Children’s Class) to sixteen (Best Trained Mounts), the aver- 
age number being nine. The several classes were as follows: 
Ladies Riding Class, (Exhibition); Officers’ Heavyweight 
Chargers; Saddle Horses, ridden by Ladies; Officers’ Light- 
weight Chargers; Best Trained Mounts; Jumping (Officers); 
Jumping, (Enlisted Men); Best Trained Horse, ridden by 
Lady; Children’s Class; Broad Jump (Horse ridden by offi- 
cer). 

The Committee in charge of arrangements consisted of 
Captains Eltinge and Williard—Cavalry; Major Tyler—Engi- 
neers; Lieutenants Ely, Holderness and Mann—Cavalry; and 
Lieutenant Singleton—Infantry. The Judges were Dr. St. 
Clair Street, of Kansas City, Captains Hawkins and Richmond, 
and Lieutenant I. P. Swift. 





CHANGE IN MAKE-UP OF CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


As our readers will notice, there has been a change made in 
the make-up of this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, not only 
as regards the arrangement of the articles and sub-headings, 
but more particularly as to the introduction of a so-called 
**Mounted Service Section.” 

This Mounted Service Section is an experiment and is 
intended to include all matters relating to the horse, his care, 
training, conformation, etc., and the subject of equitation. It 
will be edited at Fort Riley, and articles under this head should 
be sent there. At present no editor for this section has been 
selected by the Commandant of the Mounted Service School, 
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and the articles appearing in this number under that sub-head 
are not strictly those belonging thereto. 

It is hoped that this will appeal to our cavalry officers 
and that this section will be made a prominent and important 
part of forthcoming numbers of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 





THE VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Our attention has been called recently to a very interesting 
article, entitled ‘*The Cinderella of the Service,’’ which appeared 
in the August, 1915, number of The Nineteenth Century. It 
was our intention to have this article reprinted in this number 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, the publisher of the magazine having 
kindly given their consent, but it has been crowded out of this 
issue. 

This erticle gives an instructive account of the work of 
the Veterinary Service of the British Army in France, although 
hampered by a lack of support by the British authorities, as is 
claimed, but assisted greatly by the Blue Cross Society and other 
organizationsin England. It appears that through their efforts 
there has been saved to the British Government many thousand 
horses and mules that have been returned to the remount 
depots and that would have been lost otherwise to the service. 

A comparison between their Veterinary Service with that 
in this country shows it to be far superior in the number of their 
Veterinarians, assistants, grocms and other attendants to ours, 
while their supplies of medicines, instruments, dressings, etc., 
would appear to be the equal to ours, although supplemented 
by the above menticned contributions. 

This calls attention to the unpreparedness of this country 
in this respect, not only as regards the personnel, their rank, etc., 
but also to the lack of untrained assistants. 

In an article in the February number of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association Journal, Veterinarian R. Vans 
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Agnew, Fifth Cavalry, advocates th 





1e formation of a Veterinary 


‘ps in order to increase the efficiency of the Veteri- 
nary Service in case of war. This idea has met with general 
ipproval by the veterinary profession throughout the country 
a n their journal 

Te ill farther help in pr 1 civilian veterinarians for 
wi \ has been suggested that all officers and veteri- 
of the cavalry ¢ 1el tillery invite civilian veter1 
irians, who may wish to et such a Reserve Corps, to ac- 
any them on their UC marches and to attend at 
1 euver Camp 
[his is in line with the idea « 1e ‘‘Camps of Instruction’ 
an is suggested that our regimental commanders approve 
d aid in its execution. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY PUBLICATIONS hy Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 23th 


—_> - = 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL.—To the Non- 
.ommissioned Officer what ‘‘ Officers’ Manual’”’ is to the Com- 
missioned Officer, (Cheapest Military Book ever sold in this 
SOUEUN = CS) es Aes veciceadeseu ssc ebe eee taes been cats vavebedsnsesacsanesesseasteses 

PRIVATES’ MANUAL.—To the Private what ‘‘ Non- canted 
Officers’ Manual’’ is to the Non-commissioned Officer.................. 

RIOT DUTY.—A Booklet of 32 pages that treats the important sub- 
jectin Tabloid forminasimple, thorough, prac ical, concrete and 
interesting way. It tells the Officer—Regular or National 
Guard— just exactly WHAT to do in case he is ordered out on 
CUR a NON MN ie Saco graze aul cnalen nah ban gsed nes solescosdeuescecieotee sabes 

FIELD SERVICE.—Treats in a simple, practical and concrete 
manner the important subject of FIELD SERVICE. It gives 
the result of the experience of many officers and enlisted mer 

MANUAL OF MILITARY TRAINING.—(Profusely illustrated.) 
The first book of its kind ever published in this country. In- 
tended, primarily, for company officers of the Crganized Militia, 
and, secondarily, as a handy, convenient training manual for 
company officers of the Regular Army. A program of instruc- 
tion and training, covering a given period can readily be arranged 
by looking over the comprehensive Table of Contents, and select- 
ing therefrom such subjects as it is desired to use, the number 
and kind, and the time tw be devoted to each, depending upon 
the time available, and climatic and other csnditions... ............ 

ARMY ORDERS.—A compilation of all War Department general 
orders and circulars published for the last twenty years, which 
are still in force. Not only has it an exhaustive index cf gen- 
eral orders and circulars it contains, but, for convenient refer- 
ence, it also contains an index to all Bulletins, thus enabling 
one in case of doubt to ascertain at once whether a given subject 
was published as a Bulletin or a general order, and of locating 
same without delay. The book weighs 1!4 pounds, and has a 
bulk of 50 cubic inches, and takes the place of twenty or more 
volumes having a bulk of 2,000 cubic inches and weighing 53 
LER 1 C0 SOR ee a RO oe aS 

APPLIED MINOR TACTICS —Including —_ Dredihiaaii ont ‘ie 
War Game.—MAP READING AND MAP SKETCHING. 
Simplified for Beginners. Especially adapted to the Instruc- 
tion of Non-commissioned Officers and Privates in their Duties 
Py CE Cr, 0) | Van PO eee a Pe Ne 


Infry. 


$1.50 


$1.00 


_50cts. 


$1.25 


$1.90 


. $ 3.00 


A Liberal Discount will be allowed on all large orders, especially on orders 
for the NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL, and for the 


PRIVATES’ MANUAL. Prices are postpaid. 


SALES ACENTS: 
For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft, Wm. McKinley 
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SUNNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment in the State. 
Cut flowers and blooming — 
= =r Our Specialties —— - 


Special Attention given to Decorations and Funeral Work. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


S.-E. Cor. 5th & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 





ENTRANCE TO 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldler’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leay- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 
than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere. 


Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 
Membership 1,700, Total amount paid beneficiaries, $2,365,000.00 





Officers on the active list below the age of 45 are eligible to become 
members. As operating expenses are reduced to a nominal amount, 
rates may be made from 5 to 10% less than those of the commercial 


companies, without sacrifice of security. 


Age Rates Per 


Years $1,000 

25 ~ - - $15 41 
30 - - - 1759 
35 - - - 20 31 
40 - - - 2381 


For further information address 


The Secretary, 293 War Department, Washington, D. C. 











THE NEW EDISON DIAMOND DISC PHONOGRAPHS 


These new Edison Phono- 
graphs are in every sense of 
the term REAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, designed 
by Mr. Edison and built to 
laboratory standards pre- 


scribed by him. 


The discerning lover of 
music will buy an instrument 
that reproduces music, vocal 
and instrumental, exactly as 
originally rendered, without 
any mechanical or falsetto 


















































an 


tone. This, these New Edisons will do and you are 


invited to be the judge of the quality of music. 





We welcome you, as a lover 
of music, to enjoy hearing 
Mr. Edison’s wonderful 
MASTERPIECE in musical 
reproduction. Pre-emi- 
nently the instrument for the 


music-loving home. 





JOHN SCHOONMAKER & SON, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Catalogs of Phonographs and Records sent on request. 
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TACTICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WAR Lckedpaissisesane cadeties . 651 
BOOK REVIEWS ; idotes — sabies 656 
EDITOR’S TABLE........... ee ; : SA Cr Perret ree Ree! 





Address all communications to THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and make checks payable to the same. Remit by checks 
on banks in the United States, only or by money orders drawn on the Post Office at 
Fort Leavenworth Kansas 














A New Accident Policy 


for the Service 


Maximum Benefits Increased 502—Price of only $25 yearly remainsthe same 





man. 


dent occurs on a public conveyance. 


in case of total disability as long as you 
are laid up, whether it is one week, one 
year or fer life. Formerly benefits 
were only paid for 200 weeks. Fifty 
($50) weekly is paid if the accident 
occurs on a public conveyance. 

The policy in other respects is the 
same as the first onel originated and 
has absolutely no restrictions as to 
travel. 

As the originator of the $5,000 
policy and its new successor, I am 
able to give you better service than 
anyone else, as many army men will 
testify. 

Let me send you full particulars of 
this generous new policy, which costs 
but $25. Noobligation—merely mail 
the coupon. 





I believe that this is the most important announcement I have ever 
made—an announcement which should mean a great deal to every army 


I have prevailed upon one of the leading indemnity companies to agree 
to pay holders of their policies $7,500 instead of $5,000 for total disability 


without increasing the cost of the policy, all benefits to be doubled if acci- 


But this is not all-—I have arranged for the payment of $25 weekly, 














Important Features of This 
New Accident Policy. 


Increase 50! Maximum Benefits 
without increase in Price. 
World Wide Coverage regardless 

of duties. 

Payment of Benefits throughout 
disability instead of being 
limited 200 weeks. 

All Benefits Doubled if Accident 
occurs on Public Convey= 
ances. 

My Personal Service in Adjust- 
ing Claims. 











CHAS. R. HOE, Jr., { 


Specialist in 
ARMY INSURANCE 


of all kinds including 


LIFE, ! 
HEALTH, ! 
ACCIDENT, 
FIRE, 
BURGLARY, 
HORSE and 
AUTOMOBILE | 


Life 


CHARLES R. HOE, Jr.; 


80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 


DEAR SIR:—You may send me full par- 


ticulars regarding the forms of insurance I 
have marked in the square below 
stand that this involves no obligation. 


I under- 


Fire Horse 
Accident Burglary Automobile 
.. Health 
Name 
Address ....... Mae 
City ae 
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THE MILITARY UN PREPAREDNESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR WAR. 


By FREDERIC LOUID HUIDEKOOPER. 


Author of ‘‘Military Studies,” ete. Founder of the Army League 
of the United States. 


A “MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES” brought up to date. 


A History of the American Land Forces from Colonial Times until June 
1, 1915. Illustrated with maps and has copious historical notes. 


For sale by the U. S$. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Price $4.00. 


TRAINING INFANTRY 


By COLONEL JOHN F. MORRISON, U.S. INFANTRY. 
(Now Brigadier General U. S. Army.) 





A book for Regimental Officers and instructed 
Non=commissioned Officers of Infantry, both of 
the Regular Army and the National Guard. 


The book is bound in paper and sold at the lowest practicable 
price in order that it can be placed in the hands of all those officers 
and non-commissioned officers, who are interested in this kind of 
training. 


PRICE 60 CENTS. 


(Special rates to Post Exchanges or when sold in large lots.) 


Agent: The U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


JUST OFFTHE PRESS 











A Timely Military Book for the American People 
SELF-HELPS FOR THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER 


A Popular Explanation of Things Military 


(Profusely Illustrated) ] 
a |) 
CAPTAIN JAMES A. MOSS AND CAPTAIN MERCH B. STEWART 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


At this hour, when the all-important question of NATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS is absorbing the attention of our statesmen, our 
military students and our people, the CITIZEN-SOLDTER looms large 
on the horizon of National Defense. 

“SELF-HELPS FOR THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER” carries a mes- 
sage for every patriotic American and should be read by every officer 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Organized Militia. 

It is unique and entertaining; interesting and instructive. 


Price $1.25 postpaid. 
U. S. Cavalry Journal Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Approved by the War Depart- | Properly illustrated with 54 cuts, 
ment as the official text book for its | many of them X-ray photographs 
subject. 


The Soldier's Foot and the Military Shoe 


By EDWARD L. MUNSON. 
Lieut.-Col., Medical Corps; President Army Shoe Board. 





AGENTS: 
The U. S. Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Single Copies, Postpaid, $1.35 


Its chapters fully explain every A practical guide for officers and 
point connected with G. O. 26, War | non-commissioned officers of the 
Department, 1912, on feet, shoes, line in decreasing foot disability and 
shoe fitting, foot care, etc. increasing marching c pacity. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


SEVENTY PROBLEMS 
INFANTRY TACTICS 
Battalion, Brigade 


and Division 


KY 


JOHN F. MORRISON 


Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army 


Price of Text $2.00. Maps, mounted or unmounted will be supplied at 
actual cost. A recent advance in the cost of these maps necessitates a change 
in the price as heretofore advertised. At present the charge will be $1.60 for 
the unmounted maps in a case and $2.50 for the mounted maps in a roll. 


The maps accompanying the work are: The Fort Leavenworth two- 
inch and four-inch maps; the Gettysburg general map, the Gettysburg 
three-inch map; and the Geological Survey one-inch Gettysburg map. As 
many Officers now have these maps, the text will be sold separately. Any 
of the maps will be sold separately, mounted or unmounted at actual cost, 
including postage. 

The “Seventy Problems” are those given by the Author to the various 
classes at the Army Service Schools during the five years 1907-12, that 
Colonel Morrison was Senior Instructor of the Department of Military Art. 
To them he has added his lectures on Infantry Tactics, Small Arms Ammu- 
Nition Supply, and Outlines of other lectures. 

While the book concerns itself primarily with Infantry Tactics, yet 
the main part of the work deals with the arms combined and the Tactics of 
Cavalry and Artillery come in for detailed consideration. 

Considering the quality of paper, the style of binding and the care with which 
the book is printed, this is the cheapest military book ever published in this country 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
DUE FROM THE PRESS APRIL I 


PRIVATES’ MANUAL 


(Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged ) (Profusely Illustrated ) 








By Captain JAS. A. A. MOSS, 29th Infantry. 


It reflects the spirit of the hour regarding method, system, 
simplicity and intensiveness in military training andinstruction. 


CHAPTERS. 


I. Object and advantages of Military VII. Care of the Health. (Thischapter 
Training. (Object and purpose of drills, and the two following, which are simplicity 
discipline and all other military require- itselfin language and arrangement are the 


result of several years’ successful work 


ments fully explained to the soldier.) } f c 
with enlisted men by one of the Army’s 


II. The Soldier’s Equipment. ( Descrip- ee is sakes lobbed 
tion of entire equipment, showing how as- dE Bu known surge ons.) ; 
sembled, adjusted and used. ) VIII. Camp Sanitation. 

III. Care and Preservation of Clothing IX. First Aid to the Sick and Injured. 
and Equipment. (Gives best method for X. Field Expedients—Individual Cook- 
cleaning and preserving clothing and ing. 
equipment. ) s ia 

: , . " XI. Description and Management of 

IV. Guard Duty. ( ripe yn thepri- the Rifle. 
vate should know about guard duty is pre- é i , 
sented in the form of questions and an- XII. Care and Preservation of the Rifle. 
swers. ) XIII. HowtoShoot. (Tellsinasimple, 


profusely illustrated way how some of our 


& ili tesy. (Subject cov- 
wane Pegg i mc aaa a prac- best company commande rs train and in- 
tical way.) ; , struct their men in shooting.) 

Ni. Boers Seeetsonent sed Saee~ (Te ‘ils a saldie re ce teas an 

- Non-Commissioned Offi- ‘ ¢ x ‘ 

a oe ee ee of Mes- “0 on the march, in camp, on outpost, 
sages—How to enter and leave a room in when patrolling and when in battle.) 
which there is an Officer—How to be paid XV. Extracts from Army Regulations, 
—How to appear as a Witness before a Uniform Regulations, War Department 
Court-Martial. Orders, etc., affecting enlisted men. 


WHAT THE MANUAL DOES: 


1. It gives the officer in one book what he must now go through many 
books to gather, compile and prepare for presentation to the enlisted man. 

2. Inconvenient, attractive, illustrated and understandable form, easily 
accessible at any time, it presents to the soldier the principal things that he 
should know, and enables his company commander to utilize to full advan- 
tage an important asset generally neglected in the training and instruction 
of the enlisted man of today, viz., his ability to read. 

It enables the lieutenants and the squad leaders and other company 
non-commissioned officers to assist the company commander in a manner 
otherwise impossible, in the instruction of privates. 

4. It enables the company commander to make more systematic, 
thorough and complete, the instruction of the privates of the company. 

In short, PRIVATES’ MANUAL will enable the company commander to 
train and instruct his men more thoroughly than he otherwise could, and in much 
less time. 

A civilian attending a camp of instruc tion will find his work greatly sim- 
plified, if he has read ‘‘PRIVATES MANUAL. It will be invaluable to him 
both before and after reaching camp. 


PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID. 


(A legitimate expenditure from company fund, Discount of 25% on 12 
to 49 copies; and 33 1-3% on 50 copies or more. 


If the Manual is not entirely satisfactory, return at our expense. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 
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TACTICS 


B bx Ser EO. 


or 


FOURTH ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


Authorized Translation from the German 
BY 
WALTER KRULRGER, 


y Service Schools 


First Lieutenant, Infantru, U. S. Arr 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principies in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from milf 
tary history. Fourth completely revised edition, embrac‘ng the lessons learned 
from the BOER WAR and the Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 

Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


JUST OUT! 
VOLUME II 


CAVALRY. FIELD AND HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FIELD WARFARE 


The second volume of this great work covers the ground regarding the 
tactical principles for Cavalry, Field and Heavy Artillery as the First Volume 
does that for the Infantry. 

Printed and bound in same style as the first volume. Contains over 
500 pages and illustrated with numerous plates. 








Price, $3.00 postpaid 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS? 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 














JUST OUT!! 
— The Tectinique of Modern Tactics 


By Major P. S. BOND anp Major M. J. MCDONOUGH, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A. 


A Study of Troop Leading Methods in the Operations 
of Detachments of all Arms, 


Prepared especially to facilitate the study of tactics by the applica- 
tory method. For the use of officers of the Army and Militia, at the 
Service Schools or in preparation therefor, at Garrison Schools or for 
individual study or instruction of officers and enlisted men, in prepa- 
ration for examination for promotion, for lectures, tactical walks or 
rides and problems for maneuvers, the book is peculiarly adapted. 


The Art of War in Detail. 


This compact volume contains a complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Military Art and the Troop Leading Methods of forces of 
all sizes to include a Division. It gives to the military student, con- 
densed into a single volume, the data that heretofore could be obtained 
only by search through a library of books. It thus saves much time 
and makes possible military studies, exercises, criticisms, inspections, 
ete., that are otherwise in many instances impracticable. The book 
follows the lines of instruction pursued at the Service Schools of Fort 
Leavenworth. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION: 
Organization of the U.S. Army, Road Distances and Camp Areas. 


Chapter I. Preparation and Solution of Attack and Defense 
Tactical Problems. of a River Line. 
Il. Field Orders Withdrawal From 


. Action, 
III. Patrolling. 


IV. Advance Guards. 
V. Rear Guards. Flank Guards ( 
VI. Marehes—Change of Direction 

of March; Camps and Biv- 


Chapter XIII. Combat / Rencontre or Meet- 
ing Engagement. 
Delaying Action. 
Night Attacks. 
Machine Guns. 


* : remy XIV. A Position In Readiness. 
VII. Convoys. ‘ XV. Sanitary Tactics. 
VIII. Artillery Tactics. “ XVI. The Rifle in War 
IX. Cavalry Tacties " XVII. Notes on Division Tactics and 


X. Outposts. 
XI. Combat Attack and Defense. 
XII. Organization of A Defensive 
Position 


Supply. With Numerous 
Examples of Verbal and 
Written Ordersand 16 Maps 
and Figures in the Text. 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Price $2.65 postpaid. 
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Military lopography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 
Major C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 





350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 
themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a text book in the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Adopted by the War Department as a tert book in Garrison Schools for 
Officers and for examinations for promotion, and, also, for the use of the Organtzed 
Militia. 

Adopted as a text book for Officers of the Marine Corps. 

Adopted as a text book at the Coast Artillery School Fort Monroe, Va 


For sale by the U, S, Cavalry Association. Price $2.50, postage paid, 
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Just Off the Press 


OFr— 





—THIRD EDITION 


Military Map Reading 


By Maj. C. 0. SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. 


— Improved Plates. 


Simplified and enlarged 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 
Price 90 cents, postpaid. 





Rapid 
Reconnaissance 
Sketching 


BY 
Major C. 0. SHERRILL, 


Corps Engineers. 


Being Part III of Sherrill’s 
Topograpby, bound and sold 
separately. Designed for the use 
of Officers and Non-commis- 
sioned Officers of the Army and 
Militia. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 





Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By Lipur. Cot: SAY RE. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


U. S. ARMY. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, $1.50 


This work has been in use inthe Army Service Schools during the past 


three years, and is authorized by the War Department for issue to Militia and 


Regular Troops. 


(Circular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 


NOTICE A new appendix, containing thirteen original problems 
5s 


(six of them on the Gettysburg Map), has been added to 


Major Sayre’s Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides. 


book will have this appendix. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


All future issues of this 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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ELEMENTS OF 
MILITARY SKETCHING 


2d EDITION 
By LIEUTENANT JOHN B. BARNES 
FIFTH INFANTRY, 


A little book that presents the subject of Military Sketching ina 
most practical manner. Written with an appreciation of the needs of 
beginners, and highly endorsed by Company Commanders as a text- 
book for the instruction of non-commissioned officers. 

By the omission of confusing data, and by means of over 50 
excellent diagrams, the difficulties usually encountered by beginners 
are, in a large measure, overcome. The book is brief but sufficiently 
comprehensive in the details of Road and Position Sketching, including 
Contouring, so that the average non-commissioned officer has no diffi- 
culty in understanding and applying its context. 

Adopted by the War Department for supply to the Organized 
Militia from Section 1661 funds, or otherwise, and for issue to Regular 
Troops (Bulletin No. 22, War Department, June 24, 1913). 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


General Agents 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


NOTES ON 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


(For Officers of All Arms) 





By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., 
FOURTH FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Second Edition, much enlarged, thoroughly revised, and 
rewritten; a non-technical exposition of Field Artillery matériel, 
technique and tactics. The first edition (1908) was an expan- 
sion of the Lecture Courses given by the writer in introducing 
the systematic study of Field Artillery into the Leavenworth 
Schools; the second edition brings the book up to date. 
Footnotes, inserted while the book was passing through the 
press, have brought in occasional hints from the present 
European War. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket...... $1.25 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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MILITARY WORKS inetinns BY THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


ee 


Cavairy Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


—~~> TOGETHER<~— 


With Many Interesting Facts 
Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Major ALONZO GRAY, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY, 


Price, in Cloth, $1.00; Price, in Paper, 75c, Postpaid 


Training in Night Movements 
BASED ON 
Actual Experiences in War 
TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE 


By First Lieutenant C. _ BURNETT, Fourth Cavalry. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 

Psychological action at night and measures to correct unfavorable 
psychological action at night; how to dress at ni ight; nightand vision; hearing 
at night; quiet marching and tr aining in same; crossing rough gr yund ; direc- 
tion at night; night firing and training in same; training in ‘night bayonet 
exercise; night intrenching; night demolition work; night sentinels and 
patrols and training of same; passing obstacles at night; and night battles -- 
the offensive and the defensive. 


Well printed on good paper and hound in cloth, 134 pages, Price $1.00, postpaid, 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_ > —— 


Individual and Combined Military Sketching 





By CAPTAIN EDWIN T. COLE, SixtH U. S. INFANTRY, 
AND 
CAPTAIN EDWARD R. STUART, Corps OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of makin ng 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Sta 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 


THE RIPPLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, TENTH U. S. INFANTRY 
Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 








Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 33838 pages.  Iliustrated by 
.umerous cuts and many tables. Authorized text book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 
The Latest Work by that celebrated authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. BripGEs, D. S. O., Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, with a Preface by General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G. C. B., G. C. V.O 


Authorized Translation PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


“HORSES AND RIDING” 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 





Author of ‘‘ Modern Horsemanship,” ‘‘Curb, Snaffle and Spur,’’ ‘‘ Vice 
in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates PRICE, 75c, Postpaid 
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A Study in Troop Leading 
--e— AND —-o--~<S¢ 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 
By GENERAL JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
——-AND 


Lizut.-CoL. EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 





This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 
“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book. 
Journal, Military Service Institute 
“The best Military E ducational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
a Organization and Tactics.’ National Guard Magazine 


“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military a 
U.S. Infantry Journal 


‘*The work is altogether unique * and admirably fills its mission.”’ 
Journal of the U.S, Artillery 
“No officer in our Army ean afford to be without this book.” The Military Surgeon 
“Contains professional information that is necessary * and ean be found nowhere 
else.”’ U.S. Cavalry Journal 
“Should be of great use to all officers.’’ Arms and The Man 





PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


ry e . i, . + 
The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
e Princip anitary Tactic 
—— BY —— 
EDWARD L. MUNSON, Lieut.-Col., Medical Corps 
Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 
This book has been officially approved by the War Department for use 
in the military service. 
It relates exclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war 


ind is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 


t 





It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the 
military principles involved in the proper use of a sanitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called upon to direc 








Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
bettalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
wii that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
infantry division. 





The book includes 306 pages, and is il 


istrated by two maps and twelve 
plates in color. 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. 
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The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 
following and other Military Books. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
Tc I 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 





BM re MU AEN oc ary scavasn'ne sis vs ca sdcavenieedbvesaespasianee CPE TES: $3 26 
A ae ANI GION Fiasco cas sacs iceeccuvenisusssancivhcdadasaddatedcsyousiucebivedtio 3 25 
Ns Be EO) TAG OW vscessenscsccssecsssincagpscessssnedsonosssancesetenoosess 3 25 
Ne NIN geen NRE ROD a8 ac swsuasbdveseues sizeipaniissedegiisansseniesdervese 4 00 
Vol. V.—‘ Raid on Yin-Kou and Battle of San-de-pw’?..........ccccccesssessseeseee 3 00 
Vol. VI.— ‘Between San-de-pu and Mukden’??.........cccccccccccssccsscssscsssssecseeens 3 00 
Baad WAT —" POLE OP RTC 5 oocscascsscanccsscosessessésesecessscessavncooassnsesassnctecvats 3 00 
MUSKETRY TRAINING.—Capt. J. N: Pickering. ..00.000.........cccsscssssesesseeeee 1 50 
ORIGINAL HANDBOOK FOR RIDERS.—Capt. M. C. Grimsgaard................ 4 00 
JAPANESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—Lieut. G. V. Strong... ccc 4 23 
COMMON CHINESE-JAPANESE CHARACTERS DICTIONARY.— 

DLT Cit fy, Fc) oe Rv 2 12 
WHat HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY.—Spencer Borden............cccccccceeee 2 00 
GRANT’S CAMPAIGNS: ‘‘ The Wilderness and Cold Harbor.’’—Atkinson.... 2 00 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Wars of the Future.-—Formb].............:00000000+ 2 00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonne.—Translations by Major 

DODO STV G | Tes nC ee en 2 50 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—Count Gustave Wrangel.......... 1 00 
CAVALRY VS. INFANTRY AND OTHER EssAys.—Lieut. Col. Maude............ 2 00 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS.—Gen. V. Bermhardi...........cccccccssesecscsceseceeseeee 3 00 
MILITARY History Applied to Modern Warfare.—Donaldson.................. 2 30 
RECONNAISSANCE in the Russo-Japanese War.—‘‘ Asiaticus’’.................. 1 50 
AIDS TO SCOUTING.—Baden-Poweill..................ccccccscssssscssseces cossessssssevessssesces 50 
PRRIIARANIG AND FEIDING PMG oo nsccicensesseiseesasccnscssensssevaccsusccescsdonsacsnsacscusses 4 50 
MODERN HORSEMANSHIP.—ANGCEYSON..... .......scesscessecsccsssceesesesscesscsscosseecees 3 00 
HORSES, SADDLES AND BRIDLES.— Maj. Gen. Cartef......ccccccesesesseeeeeeee 2 75 
EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE.—Goubaux & Barriet...............cccccsccessssssessceseees 3 00 
EIDING AND DRIVING. —ANGETSON 55.5... <.0.cs-000s0ccecscessessecsoncescoeessoscncoscsscoecens 2 00 
ART OF RECONNAISSANCE.—Henderson0................::cccsssscessssessecsessesessesssssensees 2 00 
HORSES AND STABLES.—FitZwy gram. ...............c.cccccccssssccceseeccesesecseseseeceeeee: 1 50 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING.—Haye...............cccccssescccesssscccesescccsseseceees 4 50 
CAVALRY TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE.—NOtroff............cccccccssssssessssssssseceseeeee 1 00 


CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE.—Col. Norman. ..............ccccccsseccccesescccecessececeees 1 50 
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Critical Study of German Tactics 


AND OF 


The New German Regulations 


Authorized Translation 
eo 
Captain CHARLES F. MARTIN, U.S. Cavalry. 
A Critical Study and Comparison of the German Tactics with those of 


the French. 
A book that should be read by every student of Tactics. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





The Mess Officer's Assistant 


AND 


The Mess Sergeant's Handbook 


By CAPTAIN L. R. HOLBROOK, Commissary U.S. Army. 


Two indispensable books for company, troop or battery 
commanders. 


Price, postpaid: 


Mess Officer’s Assistant, - . - - $1.00 
Mess Sergeant’s Handbook, - - - $1.00 


Generai Agent: 


THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 
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Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 29th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he«anake, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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‘THE NEW 1916 MULTIPLEX 


CAPTURES THE ADMIRATION OF ALL. 


———— 








New Dust Proof Frontal Construction. 

New Wide Corrugated Speed Anvil. 

New System Covered—In Dust Proof Ribbon Spools. 
New Forward Line Space Lever. 

New Cap. and Fig. shift keys on both sides of keyboard. 


New Style Keys. 
GREAT MANIFOLDING POWER. UNLIMITED SPEED. 


ALL TYPES and ALL LANGUAGES interchangeable on the 
same machine. 


7 


ANY TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always 
in the machine. 

“JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly from one 
to another. 


NoTeE:—Special War Department Prices to Officers of the U.S. Army. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, — 


69th Street and East River New York, N. Y. 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 
On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El] Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 


Send for copies of ‘‘ California 
Limited’’and ‘‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 

N. E. MANN, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
406 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 








B.W.SNYDBR, Pres J. H. ATWOUD, Vice-Pres. C. W. SNYDBR, Vice-Pres. C. B. SNYDBR, Cash 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 


Capital, $100,000.00. _ Surplus, $85,000.00. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposit 


Lt wilh help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 





CAVALRY JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 





JOHN G. HAAS, 


JOSEPH CIPOLARI, Successor 














Opposite Washington, 
Army and Navy Dp. C 
Club 826 CONN. AVE. 
1876. 1916. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





THE ARMY STAFF COLLEGE 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, OCTOBER 1, 1915. 
FROM: - Captain C. T. Boyd, 10th Cavalry. 
TO: - - Officers beginning the Study of Map Problems. 
SUBJECT: ‘‘ Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Problems.’’ 


1. The book entitled ‘‘ Criticisms upon Solutions of Map Problems”? is 
now in press. 

2. This book contains the original criticisms of the Instructor upon 
some eighteen different solutions of each one of the map problems of Series 
I and II, Army Sehool of the Line, 1911-1912. 

3. In this way the mistakes a student can make in solving map prob- 
lems are vividly pointed out to him, and he thus learns by the mistakes of 
others. 

4, In addition, in a number of cases where a difference of opinion ex- 
isted, there appears the reply of the student to the criticisms of the Instructor, 
and the latter’s comments upon such reply. 

5. The problems and the approved solutions are given in full, and illus- 
trate the use of troops, batteries, battalions and detached brigades. There 
are in all sixteen different problems. 

6. Knowing that such instruction as this book gives would have been 
of very great aid to me I have compiled these criticisms for publication. 

7. The U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
the Agent. The price per copy is $2.00, and postage. 


C. T. BOYD. 
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The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 6, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 10,000.00. 

This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par everywhere as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 


E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. ‘Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 





Shoe Polishes 


finest Waite CMMOLeS 














“GILT EDGE.” The only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively contains Oil 
Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and Childreu’s boots and shoes, shines without, rubbing, 2c 
“FRENCH GLOSS,” lvc — 

“ELIE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in having theirshoes look Al. 
Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. “BABY 
ELITE? size. le. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of russet or tan shoes. 
25c. **s’"TAR”? size, 1c 

**DANDY,”’? a waterproof paste polish for all kinds of russet or tan shoes. Contain. 
oils and waxes to polish and preserve the leather. In new large boxes with key attached lvc. 
Superb Patent Leather Paste same size and price. yi kau 

“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds and colors of Suede, 
Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c¢ é a Sal 

“ALBO” cleans and whiters Buck, Nubuck, Suede and Canvas Shoes. In round white 
cakes packed in handsome, large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25¢ 


For Sale at Post Exchanges, Commissary Stores and Ship:Canteens. 
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OLT FIREARMS 


“The Proven Best 
by Government Test!” 


REVOLVERS: All desirable calibers, weights and sizes. The 
choice of Military Organizations, Police Depart- 
ments and Expert Shooters the world over. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted by U. S. Government because 
of their ‘‘marked superiority.’’ Vest pocket to 
Army .45 sizes. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUN: (Improved Model 1914.) Adapted 

TRADE MARK for rifle ammunition of various calibers for Army 
and Navy use. Heated barrel replaced with 
cool one in less than a minute. Fitted with a 
variety of mounts. 





Reg. U.S. Pat Off Catalogs and Special Booklets sent on request 


Colt?s vrracrusie co, Hartford, Conn. 














ATEACHENOR'BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING OMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 











Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH,, KAN. 
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Stoner Wianip ot 


THE BIG S 
LEAVENWORTH, - - KANSAS. 
The Store in Leavenworth 
that for over 40 years 
has served the 


Army Officers Best. 
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Smal 


DRY COODS - 


Vm 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


THE STORE OF QUALITY | Sigmund 
For Over Thirty Years! | Eisner’ 


We invite you to an inspection of our 





new Fall stock of Dress Goods | 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of | 


Manufacturer of 


Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- | 


ing “ Sampeck” Clothes for Boys Clothing and 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum s 
+ olan Raabe EN Uniforms 


Curtains and Curtain Materials. 
Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor : 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. | 

| 
| 


Red Bank, fi. 3. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 


414-16-18 Delaware St., 
LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. | 











It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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SAML DODSWORTH BOOK Co. 
1121-23 HOLMES ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Loose Leaf Ledgers, Price Books and Memo. Books, 
Card Index, Cabinets and Supplies, 


POST EXCHANGE COUPON BOOKS 











Copies of CAVALRY JOURNAL 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, and 47 desired, 


for which a liberal price will be paid. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 








900 of the 1,200 Plattsburg Recruits 


who attended the first Professional and Business Men's 
Training Camp were equipped by this Company. Of the 
second camp the percentage of those we equipped was 


equally as high. We also outfitted 


Most of the Fort Sheridan Recruits 


The above convincingly demonstrates our abi lity to 
serve most any requirement quickly and satisfactorily. 


We will be pleased to bid and prepare samples. 


A New Discount List Just off the Press 


This list contains the names of about 100 stores scattered 
throughout the United States from which our members can 
purchase at a saving Write for a copy of this list. 


ARMY and NAVY CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY 


New York Store and General Offices, 16 East 42d Street, near Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Store and Clothing Plant, 1123-5 South Broad Street 
Washington, D. C., Store, 721-7 17th Street, N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal., Resident Agency, Care Hastings Clothing Co., 
Post and Grant Aves. 
Boston, Mass., Resident Agency, 599 Columbus Ave. 
New York, Hatfield & Sons, 12 West 31st Street 















































POLO GOODS 
MALLETS BALLS—SADDLES 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHAS. NIEURISSE © ©. 
4638 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO 























STEEL COLOR, _ 
fC» 
NON RUSTABLE / a 
A RIDING and DRIVING BITS, I/ \ 
STIRRUPS ant SPURS, | | | 
POLO SADDLES, \ ost | 
and BRIDLES, ¢ 5a 
OUR SPECIALTY, 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “sew'omcn" 
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MILITARY 


TAILOR AND OUTFITTER 


We carry a complete stock of 
EQUIPMENTS 


Boots and Leggings made to Measure 


Samples and Prices Mailed Upon Request 


R \pringe 


LEAVENWORTH, - - KANSAS 








‘wome | Rend Catalog F REE 


Write today for the big new Band Catalog, 250 
pages, 788 illustrations, 67 color plates, 2561 articles described. 
Sent to you absolutely free and prepaid. No obligations of any 
kind. Shows you all kinds of musical instruments. Direct from the 





Te Rupor Panmure Co, 


| einen 








Worlds Largest a 
a ba Ly manufacturer prices. No obligations in getting the catalog. Write today. 
Your choice of Wu LI 1 Z ER : Every known _ 
’, musical instrument a e 
2561 instruments sent on sorb -bottew:, direct-arem 


the-manufacturer's price. 


Sree trial 200 years of instrument making 


On this great special offer we are now making you can get your choice of any of these 
exquisite instruments shipped to you for a free trial. If you decide to buy pay only the 
rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer s price at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


Yes, you may pay for any of the superbinstruments at the rate 


Easy Payments of only a few cents a day. Generous allowance for old instru- 
ments. Pick out just the instrument you want. Get it on free trial. If you decide to 
keep it, pay only a small deposit—zake your time about the balance. 


Write Today for Big, New Band Book 


Do not delay an instant. Find out about the great special offers that we are now 
making. The big new catalog explains. Write tur it today. It’s free—absolutely free. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Company vert. 7364 Ey Sth uusets Grcinaati nie 
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Z Luxurious, Lasting, Refined / 


— Yy 
EE This famous toilet soap has been a standard Yj 
in the Service for many years—both for its YY 








ES 
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luxuriant washing qualities and for its de- 
lightful perfume. 


A new size at 10c a cake. 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap is an excellent ex- 
ample of the superior Colgate Quality which 
distinguishes all Colgate Comforts. You 
should use Rapid-Shave Powder, Talc Powder, 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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more complete list in our new © Colgate 
Comforts’ book sent free on request. 


<. 
Or 


Dept. 50 


lt 


tm 199 Fulton St.. N. Y. 


Established 1806. ——" 
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CLUB RATES 


The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, the U.S. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION and the U. S. 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION have mutually agreed upon 
the following CLUB RATES for the members of their 


respective Associations: 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 
of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 


The CAVALRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 


of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 


The FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL will be supplied to the 
members of either of the other Associations at $2.00 per 


year. 


It will be noticed that the clubbing rates between 
the Infantry Journal and the Cavalry Journal are the 
same as have heretofore prevailed, and this notwith- 
standing the increased cost of publication. 
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When you travel in 
Rock | any direction 
Island GO VIA THE 


yw Nem “Rock Island Lines” 


East through Chicago or St. Louis 
West through Denver or Colorado Springs 
North through Des Moines and St. Paul 
South or §. W. Via Ft. Worth or El Paso 


— 


All Trains electrically lighted and fitted up with 
best modern equipment that money can buy. 
Fine Daylight or Night Service as required. 


For Tickets, Reservations and Special Information, Phone 150. 


City Office 424 Delaware St., Leavenworth. 
J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 
J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 

















{MINIATURE CLASS RINGS are much in demand. 


{This Company has steel dies of exceptional quality 
for the productions of Miniature Rings—of the dif- 
ferent classes. 

{The ARMY and NAVY INSIGNIA BOOK pub- 
lished for the convenience of Army and Navy Officers 
forwarded upon request. 

{The HAND BOOK illustrating and pricing the dis- 
tinctive productions and importations of this House, 
forwarded upon request. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE COMPANY 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, 


Silversmiths, Stationers, Heraldists 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














_ FALSTAFF 


BOTTLED BEER 


pronounced by Connoisseurs throughout the World. 


“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT OF THE BREWERS’ ART” 


is a perfectly pure beer; it is properly made, thor- 
oughly aged and bottled exclusively in the brewery 
insuring absolute cleanliness and uniformity. 

It contains 414% alcohol. 


TALLY 


a stimulating, invigorating and health-giving 
beverage, is without alcohol. 


They are both made in the Brewery of 
cy’ D 
LEME 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
and SOLD EVERYWHERE 











The Pre-eminent Cuveées 


of 
C. hampagne 


Moet & Chandon 
Imperial Crown Brut 
“Cuvee A. A.”’ 
CHOICE, MATURED 
WELL BODIED 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE 


Moet & Chandon 
White Seal 
“Very Dry” 

SEC 

MATURED, DELICATE 


DELICIOUS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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MoBT & ‘CHANDOR | 


_ CHAMPAGNE 
i 


At all better Grocers, Wine Merchants, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 

















